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NO UNION WITH &LAV 


THR U. 8. CONSTITUTION * A COVENANT 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH MBLL. 





Ge" * Yes! it cannot be denied—the 
Jords of the South preseribed, as a eonditin 
assent to the Constitution, three special pit 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over theit 
slaves ‘The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the'seeond wis 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the law's of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the ex mn, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merch » under 
the name of persons. . . To call government hus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the Amcrican Congress, and ‘thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 









TIO NAL GOVERNMENT."—Jouy Quixey Apaws. 
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LETTER FRO 
7 98th Oct, 1850. § 
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which the world’s re- 





as our Queen’s Colleges had succeeded in dispelling the 
thick cloud spread over our country by religious in- 
tolerance, an attempt is made to destroy their useful- 
ness; but the attempt will ultimately fail. Then we 
have the Irish Tenant League agitating the country 
from end to end, to procure an alteration in the ar- 
rangements between landlords and tenants. The ob- 
ject is a worthy one, but the means adopted for its at- 
tainment are so thoroughly opposed to sound economic 
principles, that complete failure must be the result, 
unless the party change their tactics. Then, again, 
we have our noble Temperance reformation, holding 
up her spotless banner, and inviting all to come and 
take shelter under its peaceful folds. Those who 
bear it aloft, and who proclaim that, until their vic- 
tory is won, no attempts at reform in other directions 
can be successful, are still few in number. Not many 
rich men, not many of the clergy, or the nobles, or the 
merchants of the land, are with us; still we havea 
goodly array of the people at our backs, so that the 
vice of intemperance is pretty well held at bay. 
Here, in Dublin, you would still acknowledge that 
our population is a sober population. The people 
still rally round Father Spratt. He is constant in his 
desires to keep them in the path of teetotalism. We 
cannot boast of much progress in our good work ; in- 
deed, I am am often fearful that the enemy gains 
ground upon us, of late; yet I do believe that a good 
work has been done in Ireland, through the instru- 
mentality of the Temperance reformation, and that 


that work will be durable in its usefulness. I do 
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often, very often, mourn over the fall of Father 
| Mathew from the proud and lofty and glorious posi- 
| tion upon which he stood, and obtained the homage 
| of the wise and good in all countrics, and my abhor- 
| rence of slavery is but the more deepened, when I 
{consider it was its unholy influence which finally 


| dimmed the lustre of a name once so honored. Iam 
| sometimes ready to give up the work of human im- 
| provement in despair, when I see the lights of the 


| world—the honored among men—unfaithful to high 
| 
| tre has been tarnished by her encomiums on the de- 
| parted slavcholder, and, if history speak true, the 
| most bloody-minded warrior. If I err not, the war- 
jery of General Taylor in Mexico was, ‘Give them 


principle. Miss Bremer is one of the stars whose lus- 


| hell, boys !’ Miss Bremer saw him in the midst of 
| his family, among whom, I doubt not, he allowed his 
natural feelings of affection to expand, and shed a 
happy influence around him. In such a scene, one 
might be oblivious to the eruelties even of a Haynau ; 
but Miss Bremer should have remembered that the 
world would read her eulogy, and she should have 
borne in mind that it was her duty, as a public in- 
structor, to warn mankind against the blandishments 
of the man-stealer, and not in any degree to conceal 
| his criminality. Your censure of Miss Bremer, al- 
though severe, is just. 

I must send you this through the Liberator, as I 
know not where to direct to you, you are such a} 





wendering star; and my paper is so completely filled | 
I have no room to give you news of any friends here, | 
or to make inquiries myself after friends at your side 
of the Atlantic. Suffice it to say, that we are all in 
usual health, and that I still love you and those who 
with you are laboring for the overthrow of slavery in 
your land. 

I remain affectionately your friend, 

JAMES HAUGHTON, 


nuisance z 
BOSTON FEMALE ANTI-SLAVERY 5SO- 
CIETY. 

At the annual meeting of the B. F. A. S. Society, 
held on the afternoon of Oct. 30th, at No. 4 High 
street, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That the present is a period of unusual 
discouragement, though full of new incentives to ex- 
ertion, in consequence of the recent action of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, particularly in the pas- 
sage of the act known as the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
Resolved, That the Fugitive Slave Law is an un- 
just, inhuman and atrocious law; that, if it be con- 
stitutional, the Constitution itself deserves ‘the same 
epithets ; but, in any event, we recognize a higher law, 
and an elder Constitution, to which our allegiance is 
due, and in obedience to which, we will, by voice and 
pen, and by such other means as are in our power, 
endeavor to effect the repeal of the wicked law, and 
to prevent its enforcement upon any of the ‘ scattered 
and peeled’ fugitives from the house of bondage. 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding the darkness of 
the hour, we know that the dawn is advancing; yet 
still our efforts must not be remitted, nor our vigi- 
lance abated; and we now, therefore, humbly, but 
sternly, consecrate ourselves anew to the holy cause 
in which we are enlisted. 

Resolved, That we deplore the recreancy of the dis- 
tinguished Senator, whose words for liberty once 


ing year, to be distributed by a committec chosen at 
this meeting. 
The following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year :— 
President—THANKFUL SOUTHWICK. 
Vice President—Helen E. Garrison. 
Foreign Cor. Secretary—Anne W. Weston. 
Domestic Cor. Secretary—Henrietta Sargent. 
Recording Secretary—Sarah H. Southwick. 
Treasurer—Mary Willey. 
Counsellors—Mary May, Hannah F, Adams, Ann 
R. Bramhall, Adeline J. Fuller, Hannah Tufts, Mary 
Willey. 


cee a 
WEYMOUTH AND BRAINTREE ANTI- 
SLAVERY FAIR. 

The annual Fair of the Weymouth and Braintree 
Female Anti-Slavery Socicty commenced on the eve- 
ning of Monday, Oct. 28th, and closed on Saturday. 
The receipts were $192.76. The expenses, $7.25. 

We esteem this our most successful sale, not mere- 
ly in respect to its pecuniary result, but because it has 
attracted an unusual number of visitants, and has 
succeeded in securing a much larger amount of in- 
terest and sympathy tha: on any other previous oc- 
Many not hitherto considered abolitionists 
have manifested so kindly a feeling, that we are in- 
duced to hope-in coming time for a more energetic 
Now, if ever, do events 


casion. 


and intelligent co-operation. 
call for increased numbers and fresher energies. 

It is alike our pleasure and duty to return the very 
grateful acknowledgments of the Society to several 
individuals to whose kindness we are exceedingly in- 
debted. We would particularly thank Mr. Moore, the 
Superintendent of the Old Colony Railroad, for the 
use of the Ladies’ Room at the depot; F. A. Kingsbury, 
Esq., for & valuable donation of books; Messrs. Loud 
& Co., for the coal used at the Fair; and Messrs. 
Richards & Dowse, for various acceptable donations, 
We would also express our thanks to the Committee | 
of the Universalist Society, for the use of their church 
for Mr. Phillips’s address, and to Mr. Tower, the sex- 
For various acts of 


ton, for his gratuitous serviees. 
assistance from other friends of the cause, whom we 
will not now particularize, we are none the less grate- | 
ful. 

The success of the Fair was greatly increased by | 
the excellent music with which we were each eve- | 
ning favored. We beg the gentlemen who gave us | 
their services so cheerfully to believe that we are fully | 
sensible of their kindness. 

On Thursday evening, in connection with the Fair, 
Mr. Phillips gave an eloquent address on the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, to a crowded assembly. ‘The presence of 
George Thompson, Esq., added greatly to the inter- 
est of the occasion, his former labors in this neighbor- 
hood being ‘ freshly remembered’ by many of the ab- 
olitionists present. 

We trust that in another year, our efforts may be 
still more effectual, and the results more commensu- 





| 


we shall secure the approbation of our own consciences, 
and shall find our endeavors, however insuflicient, ac- | 
cepted of Him who has promised that a cup of water 
given in His name shall not fail of its reward. 


A. W. WESTON, Secretary. 





FAREWELL SOIREE TO GEORGE THOMP- 
SON, ESQ., M. P, 


Previous to his embarkation for America. 


In last week's Liberator, we published the proceed- 
ings of a meeting held at the London Tavern, Oct. 16, 
for the purpose of bidding farewell to the Honorable 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, previous to his leav- 
ing England for the United States. For two of the 
speeches made on the occasion, we had notroom. We 
publish them below. 


Mr. Wiustam Wexts Brown, upon rising, was 
received with the most enthusiastic cheers, again 
and again repeated, accompanied by the waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs. The applause having subsid- 
ed, he spoke as follows :—Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen,—I feel more exquisite pleasure at being 
present to-night at a meeting, held, in part, at least, 
to bid farewell to my distinguished friend who has 
just introduced me to you, than I can possibly express. 
I have good reason to call him my friend, because, 
when I arrived in this country, he was the first man 
who gave me an introduction to the people of Great 
Britain. He received me, not only because I was a 
fugitive slave, but also because [ came here ona 
mission in behalf of my enslaved countrymen, He 
gave ine the right hand of friendship, because I was 
identified with three millions of the population of 
America who are deprived of their inalienable right, 
by unrighteous laws, enforced by the people of a 
professed Christian republic. I rejoice to be here 
this evening, because our friend is about to leave 
England for the United States. I look with extreme 
satisfaction upon his visit to that country, because I 
know the effect his Jabors produced there fifteen 
years ago, and what a change has been brought about 





rung from Plymouth Rock, and who might by such 
words have arrested the downward career of his coun- 


the principles of his earlier days. 
deplore, and behold with shame and sorrow, the vote 
of Samuel A. Eliot, the late Representative from 
Boston, in favor of the Fugitive Slave Bill; that we 
regard his election as a misfortune, and his resigna- 
tion as both proper and timely. 

Resolved, That we think both justice and recipro- 
city require the passage of an act by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, which shall, in some small degree, 
counterpoise the laws of the Southern States for the 
arrest of colored seamen; and that such act should, in 
substance, provide that every slave-catcher found on 
this soil shall be detained until one of our colored cit- 
izens imprisoned at the South shall be discharged in 
exchange for him. 

Resolved, That we hear with a thrill of joyful ex- 
pectation the arrival on these shores of that persecut- 
ed friend and advocate of liberty, George Thompson ; 
and that, while we welcome him to our country, our 
homes, and our hearts, we feel that we are doing 
honor to a man who does honor to human nature. 

Resolved, That we cordially pledge ourselves to 
assist by contributions and purchases, and by personal 
attendance, if in our power, the Seventeenth Anti- 
Slavery Fair. 

Resolved, That we will renew our subscription for 
one hundred numbers of the Liberator for the com- 


> 





try; or, at least, have signalized his own fidelity to | life 
And that we also | 


jn the American public opinion, through the in- 
strumentality of himself and others. While residing 
in the United States—for the greater portion of my 
[ wore the iron yoke of slavery (hear)—but I had 
scarcely made my escape from the Southern to the 
Northern States, before I heard, resounding in every 
direction, the name of Geo. Thompson, as one ef the 
ablest, most devoted, and most fearless men who ever 
stood up to advocate the claims of the oppressed in 
that or any other country. At the time of his first 
visit, there existed such an universal pro-slavery 
spirit throughout the United States, that he was 
obliged to leave the country on account of the 
persecution to which he was subjected, as well as 
the imminent danger with which his very life was 
threatened. He was hunted like a partridge upon 
the mountains, because he dared to identify himself 
with the heroic few who then advocated the claims 
of the slave. Side by side with the Martin Luther of 
America—William Lloyd Garrison (loud cheers)— 
he went forth in opposition to the public opinion; in 
defiance of the pro-slavery spirit which pervaded the 
country, and publicly advocated the cause of the 
down-trodden African. 

I was pleased to hear the honorable Chairman 
express his gratification at the presence of so many 
ladies. It Jed me to think of the wonderful contrast 
between Mr. Thompson’s present position, and the 
circumstance in which he was once placed in Boston, 
Fifteen years ago, a few women assembled in that 
city, to hear a lecture from our distinguished friend ; 
and, for this offence, because they dared to identify 
themselves with the anti-slavery movement, they 
were surrounded and mobbed by 5,000 ‘ n 
ing themselves, dressed, not in fustian, but in 
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| that the slave-owner dare not, for example, set his | 


women met together for that purpose, they were 
mobbed by these 5,000 Boston gentlemen, Mr. Garri- 
son was dragged through the streets with a halter 
round his neck, and Mr. Thom was driven from 
the shores of the United States! Yet, although the 
fire of persecution burnt fiercely around him, he held 
fast to the cause of freedom. His attachment to the 
principles of liberty never forsook him: and those 
principles have so spread in the United States, that 
now, instead of twenty or thirty women, there are 
500,000 American friends of freedom, who fearless- 
ly raise their voices in behalf of the persecuted 
bondsmen. (Loud cheers.) Mr. Thompson is about 
again to visit the United States; but he will not be 
hunted in 1850 as he was in 1835: he will be regard- 
ed with very different feelings by the people of that 
country now. I know tit the last accounts from 
the United States have brought information of the 
passage of the infarnous Fugitive Slave Bill by the 
American Congress. (Cries of ‘Shame.’) The men 
by whom that wicked act was committed have 
triumphed for a while, but although they have made 
the laws, they do not represent the wil! of the entire 
American people. (Hear.) [t is by men pecuaniarily 
interested in the continuance of the system, aided by 
a few Northern dough-faces, that the slave power of 
America is sustained. Certain Northern politicians, 
bidding for office, have indeed sold themselves to the 
slave power; and foremost in the ranks of these 
apostates, I regret to say, is the once great Daniel 
Webster, (hear,) a man whose recent speech in favor 
of slavery has blasted his former fame, and caused 
him to be regarded by the friends of freedom as the 
worst enemy that liberty and humanity have ever 
had, from the days of Herod down to the time of 
Marshal Haynau. (Loud cheers.) Although this Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill, and other infamous measures of legis- 





lation, have been passed by the American Congress, 


there is a shout of freedom among the people of the | man. 


nature. At the present moment, I have a beloved 
mother and three dear sisters, who, if alive, are 
clanking their chains upon some rice, cotton, or su- 
gar plantation. (Cries of ‘Shame!’) Is there any 
man then present, who can feel so deeply, or appre- 
ciate so fully, the importance of the departure of 
my friend Mr. Thompson for the United States, when 
I know that his personal presence, as well as the 
inspiring influence of his eloquence, will give a most 
powerful impetus to the cause of African emancipa- 
tion there? I know that the American friends of 
freedom will! hail his arrival as an event that will 
give increased energy to the anti-slavery movement, 
and speed the coming of that longed-for day when 
the chains shull fall from the limbs of every slave in 
the land. It does, indeed, appear passing strange 
that I, an American, born and brought up in the 
United States republic, should stand in the cen- 
tre of the British metropolis, with vastly greater 
freedom than I can possibly do in my own country ; 
that while English laws recognize and protect me as 
a man, American laws treat me as a chattel, a piece 
of property, and would sanction my being placed 
upon the auction-block and sold to the highest bid- 
der, like a beast of the field, or an inanimate sub- 
stance. {Hear.] Whatcan more strikingly demon- 
strate the guilty inconsistency of the American peo- 
ple, than their active support of a despotism the 
most revolting, notwithstanding their loud talking in 
behalf of liberty the most universal? (Hear.] While 
they boast of their sympathy for the French Repub- 
licans, and ostentatiously parade their deep interest 
in the gallant struggle for Hungarian liberty, and 
the cause of liberty the wide world over, they at the 
same time enslave 3,060,000 of their own country- 
men, and make them drag their chains in hopeless, 
abject bondage, upon that very soil which they in 
words consecrate to the freedom and equality of 
[Hear.} Must they not be branded as the 


free States, which will induce them to give my friend, | ost inconsistent and guilty people in the world, 
identified although as his name is with the cause of | when at the very time they are singing their loud 
abolitionism, the most enthusiastic welcome the | and lofty songs in praise of freedom, their national 
moment he lands upon its soil. Yes, there isa spirit | capital is the greatest slave-market in the world!— 
of freedom, which will not permit the odious Jaws | that while they vauntingly call the United States 


which the United States legislature has enacted to} 


‘the land of the 


free 2nd the home of the brave,’ 


be put into operation in the New England Stites. | and assert in their celebrated Declaration of Inde- 
(Cheers.) [ have had abundant evidence that such is | pendence, ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
the case; notwithstanding the Congress has given to | that all men are created equal; that they are endow- 
the slavebolder the legal power to chase the poor|ed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 


fugitive from the South into the free States, to cap- 


: : | 
ture him, and carry him back to slavery, yet I know 


jand thata 


( mongst these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness’; that at the same time they daily 
lacerate the backs of men, ay, and women too; that 


foot in the city of Boston, and attempt to drag away | they do even more; they sell them and their children 


la colored man as his slave. (Cheers.) I speak upon | by the pound, and dispose of God’s image in the 


this subject with strong emotions, because [ am my-| merket as swine are trafficked for in this country. 


se 
or her institutions ? I know that here, in monarchical | 
England, [ am regarded and treated as a freeman. | 


by the treatment of a large body. of the people, noth- | 
ing more than a chattel personal—-a piece of proper- | 


if a slave. What can I say in praise of America| [{Cheers.] Yes, of all people in the world, the Amer- 


icans are indeed the most inconsistent. I will con- 
clude my remarks by an anecdote illustrative of the 


| (Cheers. ) Lam fully recognised as a man; and the | difference between profession and practice, which 
;more kindly and generously welcomed because I am forms one of the most striking traits of the American 
;an oppressed man; but in my own country—in re-| character. A meeting was held, in a county in New 
| publican America—I am in the eye of the law, and | Hampshire, the consider the expediency of erecting 


a new poor-house. ‘The people were much divided 
in opinion upon the subject, some wanting a new 


lty; and should [ return with my friend to the United | building, others considering the old one good enough 
' States, the slave owner has a right, by the law of the | for the parpose. After several meetings, they final- 


land, to seize and carry me off into hopeiess slavery ;| ly came, by a small majority, to a vote in favor of 


food upon landing on the shores of America would 
be legally subject to a fine of £200 for so doing. 


| 
| 


| 


{and any person who should give me a morse! of |the new house. A committee was appointed to ar- 


rangethe details. T’here was a very cute Yankee, 
who, in common with other members of the commit- 


| rate with the magnitude of the work; in any case |(Loud cries of ‘shame!”) But I rejoice to kuow that | tee, saw the strife and ill-feeling that would be oc- 
". ’ a . ’ 


there is a better feeling prevailing among the Ameri- | casioned by carrying the vote into effect. He said, 


‘can people than that which animates the American |* Leave it to me—I will settle the question to the 


legislature, and that, in the free States at east, there | Sttisfuction of the parties,’ He accordingly drew 
is a power stronger than the laws, the power of pub-| up four resolutions: First—Resolved, That we build 


lic opinion. (Cheers.) I am happy to be here this 


this country. 
present at this splendid gathering, to bid him an 
affectionate farewell, that at all events will be 
an act which will meet with their approval. My 
friend, upon introducing me to your notice, observed 
that his identifying himself with me would not be a 
very favorable recommendation of him to the Ameri- 
can people, but [ know there are hundreds of thou- 
sands there who will thank him for the act; who 
will know that he could not have acted otherwise ; 
they would have deemed George Thompson out of 
his place, if he had not a fugitive slave by his side. 
(Cheers and laughter.) 

Previous to my leaving America, a farewell 
meeting was given to me, at which the colored peo- 
ple,—mostly fugitive slaves,—committed me to his 
care, and directed me to proceed straightway to him 
as soon as I should land in Great Britain. They 
passed a resolution, unanimously and enthusiastical- 
ly inviting Mr. Thompson to revisit the United 
States, and gave three long, loud, and hearty cheers 
at his name. Although few of them had ever be- 
held his face, they knew his history: they had been 
informed of his heroic Jabors in their behalf, and 
they therefore enshrined him within their inmost 
souls. (Cheers.) I am glad that I am privileged to 
stand here this evening, to speak to so large and 
magnificent an audience of men and women, because 
I feel it my duty to spread anti-slavery principles 
wherever I can. It is by the dissemination of those 
principles in this country, and causing the slavehold- 
ing and slavery-advocating Americans to become 
conscious of the deep feeling of disgust and in- 
dignation of the people of England at the existence 
of slavery ina country professing to be the most 
free and enlightened republic on earth, that we hope 
to shame them out of it, if we cannot induce them 
by any other means to abolish that great national 
curse. But while the United States thus oppresses 
the slave, and creates a new and numerous body of 
slave-catchers for his recapture, I exuit in the knowl- 
edge that, although they might hunt him completely 
out of the United States, there is one spot in Amer- 
ica where he can be protected, and that is in the 
British possession of North America. (ILear.) No 
matter that the United States Court decree him a 
slave; let him but reach Canada, and he is safe from 
the slave-hunter, his bowie-knife and blood-hounds. 

Iam proud of having this opportunity of speak- 
ing on behalf of my three millions enslaved 
countrymen, as well as my six hundred thousand 
oppressed free colored brethren. I trust that the 
number of those who have, like myself, made their 
escape from the house of bondage, may be daily 
multiplied. At this moment, there are in Canada 
from 25,000 to 30,600 fugitives from American 
slavery, (cheers,) who have fled from the  patri- 
archal protection of the stars and stripes, and taken 
refuge beneath the shade of the British flag. The 
panting slave does not direct his steps to California, 
nor the easterly portion of the American territory, 
but he flies from every spot over which wave the 
stars and stripes of the American republic, and sits 
himself down within the dominions of the British 
crown; for there he knows he can rest secure, pro- 
tected not only by the open opposition of the peo- 
ple to their laws, but by the very laws of the coun- 
try themselves. Yes, sir, I do ae be of im- 

rtance of my position be to-night, when I re- 
er that ry ae enn. 000 Me British public 
as the ntative I 
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call 
der bresdcloth, Because these twenty-five or thirty 





personal suffering, as well 
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} 
} 
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anew poor-house. Second—Resolved, That we use 


evening, because I know that my friends in the United | the materials of the old house to build the new one. 
States will inquire of Mr. Thompson what | am do-| Third—Resolved, That we erect the new house on 
ing in England, and whether I have been true to the | the spot where the old one now stands, Fourth— 
principles of that mission upon which | was sent to! Resolved, That we keep the paupers in the old 
When he informs them that J was! poor-house 


until the new one is built. (Loud 
laughter.}] Such is the mode in which the Ameri- 
cans practically carry out their professed resolu- 
tions in favor of freedom. [Loud cheers.] 


Joun Tuwarrers, Esq. then came forward and 
said—Sir Joshua Walisley, ladies and gentlemen: 
I have always been extremely satisfied with the con- 
duct of the President of this Association until this 
evening, [laughter,] but [ am afraid if he pursues his 
present course, so fur as I_ am concerned, he will get 
out of my books. I came to this meeting laboring un- 
der considerable bodily indisposition, but I deter- 
mined to make a struggle to be here, in order that 
I might testify my respect to my friend, and the 
zealous friend of the Association, George Thoimp- 
son. [Cheers.] Being very anxious to hear him, 
being somewhat tired of hearing myself, and being, 
moreover, compelled in a short time to proceed home 
by railway, I shall not occupy your time, knowing, 
also, that I shall thereby tacilitate Mr. Thompson 
in making a long, as I am certain he will make a 
good, speech. [Hear.] Iam glad to have had an 


| opportunity of being present with you to bid him 


farewell fora season. I am sure that while he is 
away, we shal] greatly miss him. (Hear.) I trust, 
howeyer, that his absence will bring out some other 
spirit, if not as powerful, yet who will be able to 
render good service to the cause of reform—that 
other George Thompsons may rise up to fight the 
great battle in which we are all engaged. It not 
unfrequently happens, that the loss of one good and 
great man brings into action the dormant services of 
others. ‘T'alent, like the diamond, sometimes lies 
encrusted in clay, until some accidental circumstance 
brings to light the hidden treasure ; so I trust in the 
present case, the adsence of one diamond may be 
the means of discovering many others, so that when 
the original George Thompson shal] return to the 
original country, he may find many worthy sons to 
act with bim on the platform of the people. (Hear.) 
I feel great pleasure in bearing my testimony to his 
great worth. I hope that Providence will long spare 
him to labor for the good of his fellow-man. (f{ear.) 
hear}—that the God whom he has served may go 
with him across the wide Atlantic, and enable him, 
when he arrives upon the soil of America, boldly to 
lift up his voice against that horrid system that op- 
presses our fellow-inen, and enslaves a race, of 
whom we have such a bright example with us this 
evening. But in our zeal against slavery we must 
not fail to remember the National Reform Associa- 
tion. Let us not, while deprecating the oppressions 
of a foreign country, forget the evils of our home 
growth. Let there be redoubled energy in the canse 
of reform on our part, that we may compensate for 
the loss of our friend George Thompson, and be able, 
when he returcs to England, to point him to the 
progress we have made in the interval, so that we 
imay not only welcome bim back to our ranks and 
our hearts, but give him gratifying proofs of our hay- 
ing, during his absence, imitated his example of un- 
tiring industry and burning zeal for the good of the 
people. [Cheers.] I am glad that we have been 
able to enlist the Jadies upon our side; [ am sare 
they will prove our most powerful auxiliaries. (Hear.] 
It is also gratifying to me to observe, that we are ce- 
wenting a stronger bond of union than previously ex- 
isted between the various classes of the people. We 
have at length learned the great lesson, In the mas- 
tery of which we have been such dull scholars, that, 

i ing our conventions! divisions of upper, 
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but one interest and one name—the People; and 
it is for us now to unite under that nime, and put an 
end to unjust legislation. Let us all perceive that 
we have but one common interest, and the people 
will most certainly not be long before they procure 
their just and legitimate rights, Let us put an end, 
at once and forever, to the notion, that the middle 
and working classes have isolated, or antagonistic 
interests, I trust that our friend Mr. Thompson will 
return from his noble mission, not only with satisfac- 
tion to the bosom of his family, and to his place in 
the Council of this Association, but having cause 
to bless the Creator for having, during his absence, 
stirred up the souls of the people to unite for their 
common good. 

I hope your worthy President will hereafter ab- 
stain from calling on me to address such meetings 
as this. [Cries of ‘No, no,’] otherwise I shall pro- 
bably shrink from attending them, [No, no,] and he 
wiil thereby deprive me of a great pleasure. I have 
only now to express my unfeigned satisfaction for 
having had the opportunity of being present to bid 
our friend farewell for a season. | repeat my fer- 
vent wish that he may return in renewed health and 
vigor to aid us in bringing about the consummation 
of our great and glorious cause. We intend to have 
a Soiree at the Bridge House Hotel, Southwark, on 
the first of’ next month, on a magnificent scale, where 
we hope to have a large attendance of ladies. Some 
friend will then, perhaps, show them how mach they 
are paying in taxes upon their tea, and other articles 
of domestic consumption, so that they may perceive 
what enormous contributors they are, indirectly, to 
the taxes of the country. If they become fairly en- 
listed in the cause of financial reform, they will never 
suffer their husbands to rest, until they vote for 
thorough financial reformers, and enrol themselves 
nembers of our Association. If we can thus canse 
the junction of the husband and wife by the fire- 
side in the cause of reform, we shall have the most 
effective instrument of political power that we could 
possibly possess. [Cheers.] 








Refuge of Oppression. 





From the Daily Mail, of Saturday. 


The Great Mass Meeling last evening in Faneuil 
Hall.— Reception of George Thompson.—Speech 
of Abby Folsom from the Gallery.—Intermingling 
of Colors.—T'he Meeling dissolved by the Police— 

pe. & ec. 


The city papers, for a few days past, gave public- 
ity to the following card :— 


{Here follows the notice of the Reception Meeting 
intended to be given to Mr. Thompson in Faneuil 
Hall.} 


Not short of ten thousand of the funniest, noisi- 
»st, leather-lunged, ‘ kick-up-a-dust’ disposed spirits 
of Boston ‘responded’ Jast evening, and the way 
they yelled, screeched, crowed, brayed and cheered 
was dre-e-e-adfal upon the vocal organs and fine 
feelings of thin-skinned people. The meeting was 
luly organized about 7, P. M., by the choice of Ed- 
nund Quincy as Chairman, and the performances 
vegan by the veteran of the abolition business—Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison. His speech was listened to about 
valf the way through, when the ‘noise and confu- 
sion’ became so troublesome that Garrison ended in 
lumb show. Wendell Phillips next took the ros- 
trum, and sawed away dreadfully, but it was no use, 
for the yelling was terrific—enough to make the hair 
f a giant man stand upon end. Daniel Webster 
was loudly called—but old Dan wasn’t to be had. 
Marshal Tukey, Abby Folsoim, and about every oth- 
xr remarkable individual of the day, from Buff Coo- 
ley to Abbot Lawrence—John Smith, down to the 
never-to-be-forgotten individual who was supposed 
to have butted ye Bull off the Batter-i! 

Jenny Lind was loudly cheered, and Dodge had 
iso a ‘call’; but as none of these famed individu- 
ils were forthcoming, the greasy citizens broke out 
into alternations of groans and hisses, hisses and 
rroans, as best suited their tastes upon this especial 
occasion, 

Mr. Phillips * hung’ on, with a great show of ‘ bot- 
tom, but the spank of the groundlings were too 
much for the pleasant orator, when listened to with 
itteation. 

‘Three cheers for the Continental Congress.’ 

‘Three cheers for the Union!’ And these cheers 
were hearty and boisterous enough, in all conscience. 
Mr. Phillips was repeatedly requested to—— 

* Set d-o-o-wn !’ 

‘Give it up, Mr. Brown!’ 

‘Take a bottle of Mrs. Tilley’s C-o-o-ngh Syrup? 

Mr. Phillips was as hoarse as a boatswain's mate, 
in his efforts to be heard by this worse than ten 
bedlams’ scene. He had said, at one time, that five 
minutes was all he asked to be heard in, and would 
then give way to his eloquent friend, Mr. Thomp- 
son. But the five minutes were ‘up, and Mr. Phil- 
lips was now called to time! Finding it fruitless to 
withstand or attempt to withstand the noise of the 
furious and tumultuous meeting, Mr. Phillips retir- 
ed, and then the mass went into innumerable cheers. 

Mr. Edmund Quincy then came upon the ros- 
trum, wagged his tongue, and shook his hands, hair 
and teeth at the crowd, but the ns that assailed 
him soon vanquished his fire. He ‘caved in, and 
then the mob went off again into boisterous cheering 
and loud and hearty cries for ‘order!’ Three cheers 
for the Union! ‘Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! Mr. 
George Thompson then came forward, placed his 
‘notes’ upon a music stool, and of course essayed 
to say something, but it was no go, Rings—about 
fifteen feet in diameter !—were made in the centre of 
the house for some of the incipient Belcher Kays 
and Tom Hyers to ‘ go in, and then a party gave out 
Yankee Doodle, no particular metre, and all those 
who could pucker went in and whistled the thing off 
as natural as life. F 

Thompson—who, by the way, is a big, burly, beef 
and pudding eating gentleman, and they say he is a 
man of winnio eloquence---crossed his arms, and 
placidly print at the noisy demonstration in praise- 
worthy coolness, but the moment he attempted to 
speak, he was hissed and groaned at awfully. 

We thought, for a time, that some of the erowd 
had real Dorkins or Shanghoas in their breeches, 
for the crowing was equal to that heard at the he- 
biddy show on the Common. ‘Thompson held a 
Council of ‘Expediency’ with his colleagues, and 
they seemed anxious to stand up to the trough—fod- 
der or no fodder. 

But it was no use, not the first red. ‘The ‘ sover- 
eigns’ had made up a case against Thompson, and he 
had to give in. Ashe left the platform, the yells, 
goose-hissing and crowing were horrible! 

The police came in, but as no breach of the peace 
was actaally being made, they took off their badges, 
and hung #round and kept quiet. 

Mr. W. H. Channing oy eimac ate 54 srk 
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were crowded—three roaring 


which the galleries 


| Bia 
: "Pheollore Parker was the next victim, but he soon 


came down, 23 he might as well have tried a game of 
quoits with a whirlwind, as to have got ina word 

e edgewise. oe 
1" Pred. , saat black phiz was. next exhibited, 
but the méb was down on Fred; ‘hot corn, * char- 
coal, and other vegetable cries, rent the fetid air ; 
and a nuinber of the black and white ladies, all jum- 
bled up together in the galleries, tried to faint, or 
looked as though some of them wished they had been 
home attending to the cake, darning and patching 
departinent of their several domestic quarters, And 
we here take the responsibility of saying, any white 
female under fifty, not ugly enough to give a color- 
ed ‘pusson’ the yaller janders, not addicted to snuff 
or brimstone, married or single, who would attend 
one of these noisy, indecent, outrageous, pie-bald 
gatherings, aint no great shakes, nohow nor nothing. 

Hereupon, Captain Adams, the biggest policeman 
in the city, scramled upon the rostrum, and said the 
ineeting was dissolved by order of the Chief of Po- 
lice, and the people must leave the house. The gas 
was shut down, and the vast multitude passed out 
into the streets, cheering and yelling as they went. 
‘ Thompson, Douglass, etc., managed to slip off 
under the galleries before the meeting closed, under 
cover of Abby Folsom’s lampooning of the boys for 
crowing like roosters and braying like asses. here 
was reason to fear that Thompson would have been 
mobbed if he had not slipped out in time, and before 
the mass knew it. Altogether, it was a very rich, 
lively and exciting little episode, in the just now 
rather dull life in our usually gay and lively city. 

Several hundreds who were unable to enter the 
hall from the crowd, remained outside during the 
meeting, and occasivnally joined in the terrific cheers 
for ‘ Daniel Webster and the Union.’ 

At the ‘dissolution’ of the meeting, a rash was 
made upon a carriage which was standing wear the 
Hall, amid loud yells of ‘Here’s Thompson!’ but 
the carriage was empty. Thompson, Douglass, ef 
als., had made their escape some half hour before. 





From the Boston Times of Saturday last. 


Tremendous Excitement in Faneuil Hall— Enthu- 
siastic Welcome to George Thompson—T he Aboli- 
tionists’ Festival Broken Up! 

George Thompson, member of the British Parlia- 
ment from the borough of Tower Hamlets, City of 
London, has been silenced by the indignant voices 
of Boston Boys in their own sacred birthright, Fan- 
gui Haut! The Abolitionists, headed by Garrison, 
Edmund Quincy, Wendell Phillips, and that black 
disgrace to human nature, Fred, Douglass, had deter- 
mined to give a fawning reception, and foolishly 
selected Faneuil Hall as the scene of their insult to 


American Freemen and the American Union. A 
call to brethren was circulated extensively, and at 
six o'clock last evening, the people began to assemble, 
At seven, the floor of the hall was filled with the 
citizens of Boston, of all classes—fiom the hard-work- 
ing mechanic down to the Long Wharf merchant. 
"At seven, the hall was deusely crowded—the gal- 
leries flled with women, a large proportion black, a 
reat many old maids, and a few pretty girls, The 


stairs and the strect in front of the hall was also 
crowded. From the remarks of the people, it was 
evident that the meeting would be rather enthusi- 
astic. 

At seven o’clock, Edmund Quincy took the Chair, 


and was received with tremendous expressions of dis- 
gust. A large crowd on the floor commenced sing- 
ing the well known and excessively popular chorus, 
We won't go home till morning! In the midst of 
this, Wendell Phillips mounted the rostrum, and at- 
tempted a speech—but not a word could be heard 


two feet from the platform. 

There he stood vainly gesticulating—his hands 
and arms swaying around, but he could not say three 
words, without being interrupted by derisive cries, 
such as ‘Gammon! ‘False! ‘You're a traitor! 
Soon the crowd began to cry for Thompson! Mr. 
Phillips said— In a moment, gentlemen, —but the 
rest was drowned in the roar of the crowd. Mr. 
Phillips remained on the platform for about half an 
hour, and in the whole of that time, nothing could be 
heard, but the words we have quoted above. Finally, 
thinking that he could effect nothing, he gave way, 
and _ ee 

Groner Tuompson stepped forward. On his ap- 
pearance, there went up a roar of the most frightful 
description. It seemed indeed as if ten thousand 
screams had been commingled into one! It was a 
combination of heaped up disgust; it seemed as if 
the people had let out the pent-up rage of centuries. 
Hisses, groans and cries, commingled with cheers for 
the Union, Daniel Webster, Jenny Lind, Abby Fol- 
som, William Shakspeare, and Richard the Third, 
cat-calls, whistles, imitation of the barking of dogs, 
the crowing of cocks and the quacking of ducks, were 
the order of the time. Some called out for him to 
go home and save his own slaves, others inquived 
particularly after the state of the natives of British 
India ; two or three were solicitous as to the health 
of Queen Victoria’s babies, and all seemed de- 
termined that he should not say a word, The on- 
ly audible expression he made was, ‘Gentlemen? 
then another roar, and the balance of his speech— 
no doubt very nice—was lost forever. ‘Thompson is 
n grey-haired, sharp featured man, about five ten 
inches in height, and looks something like McGill, of 
the Exchange, only not near so good looking. He 
seems like one of those lean, hungry demagogues 
portrayed by Shakspeare. 

As he stood on the platform before the excited 
crowd, it seemed as if they could with difficulty re- 
frain from lynching him, yet still he stood with a 
sickly smile, listening to the equivocal compliments 
levelled at him. The scenes on the floor beggar 
description. In one place stood Elizur Wright, of 
the Chronotype, foaming at the mouth, and violently 
declaring that the people were a set of rowdies sent 


there by Webster whigs, and, as he said, * tools of the | 


aristocracy’ We heard him call one man, who had 
not said a word, but who was quietly leaning against 
a post— You're a rowdy, sir! 


Ki:zur was hustled about in the crowd in great shape. 
Ile was pulled and twisted about, and a ring was 
made for him, in which he executed a very bad imita- 
tion of an * opera polka!’ 

Meanwhile Thompson still remained upon the 
stand, and was reinforced by Quincy and Francis 
Jackson—the appearance of the trio was only the 
signal for more noise, and ‘ confusion worse con- 
founded’ reigned supreme. Finally Thempson gave 
way—his withdrawal was the signal for renewed 
joy in the crowd, who immediately gave three cheers 
for Mistress Abigail Folsom, who occupied a 
conspicuons position in the gallery. That es- 
timable lady benigniy waived her hand, and pro- 
ceeded to make a speech—only a few words of which 
were audible. She was down on all meetings or- 
ganised like this, and she didn’t appear to be very 
favorably impressed in favor of Mr. Thompson. Af- 
ter a while she ‘let down,’ and the boys gave her 
three cheers. Theodore Parker then attempted to 
make a speech—but somebody recommended to him 
the use of a local medicine called * Bogle’s Hyperion 
Fiuid’—he stood there for a few moments, franticly 
gesticulating, pointing first to the portrait of Wash- 
ington—then to Peter Faneuil—bat all in vain—the 
people would not hear him. 

‘Then Parker Pulsbury essayed his chance, but he 
was also hooted down, A large party commenced 
whistling ‘ Yankee Doodle, and other popular airs ; 
others sang negro refrains, others—but the scene baf- 
gars description. The women now began to grow 
f-ightened, and left in droves. Elizur Wright had 
managed to get upon the stand, and made a few fee- 
ble remarks, which were altogether private, for no- 
body but himself knew what they were about, and 
then he sat down. Then Fred. Douglass showed 
himself amid a perfect storm of hisses. He stood 
grinning for a while, and finally frightened by a 
slower of little missiles he retired. 

It now became evident to all, that the meeting was 
decidedly broken up, and the leaders of the aboli- 
tion fanatics began to fear for their own safety. The 
lights were lowered, and Messrs. Thompson and 
Douglass escaped under cover of the darkness. - But 
the people still lingered, and Captain Sam Adams, 
commander of the police force, mounted the platform. 
The captain was received with nine cheers, and, 
perfect quiet being restored for the first time that ev- 
ening, he said : 

* Gentlemen—I am requested by the Marshal to in- 
form you that this meeting is now adjourned, 

The Captain’s speech was the only one heard du- 
ling the evening, and we have reported it in full. 

rf large crowd lingered round the hall for half an 
hour after the adjournment, 

in was quiet. 
= police in large numbers were in the hall, but 
no arrests were made—they ejected two men who 


but at ten o’clock every 
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From the Boston Herald. 
George Thompson Prevented from ing in Fan- 
ewl Hall ! itiont: ~~ 3 !— Great 
Tumult and Uproar !—T he Disunionists Defeated ! 


The receptio: 
the English Parliament, and a notorious abolition- 
ist, was advertised to come off in Faneuil Hall at 
seven o'clock last evening. 

The President—a sort of abolition popinjay—rose 
with much nervousness, and,adjusted his gold =pecks, 
thanked somebody or other for the honor conferred 
upon him, and congratulated the vast audience that 
they had met to welcome that great advocate of free- 
dom, Groree Tuompson ! 

Wm. Lioyd Garrison, the maniac leader of the 
Disunionists, appeared upon the platform, and en- 
deayored to convince the meeting that this ‘Ihomp- 
son was notso bad a man afterall! He then read 
a long written panegyric of the Englishmen, which 
partook amazingly of the qualities of soft svap. The 
auditory finally got tired of Garrison's stnff, and 
called to him to ‘shut up” He, however, proceeded 
and gave a history of Thompson’s life, from his birth 
down tothe present. Garrison then went on to say, 
that fifteen years ago, Mr. Thompson came to this 
country with the spirit of a Howard ; bat the press, 
the pulpit, and the people were ‘down upon him? 
Ife was hunted for his life—he was obliged to make 
a clandestine flight to New Brunswick! * But,’ (said 
Garrison,) the Boston of 1835 is not the Boston of 

1850! [The negroes inthe Hall here gave three 
cheers.} ‘The Massachusetts of 1850 is not the 
Massachusetts of 1835! [Cries of * louder! ‘ loud- 
er!'] Garrison’s voice was drowned, but he man- 
aged to stumble through with the document which 
he held in his hand. The mob began to grow uproar- 
ious, and when nearly concluded, Garrison could 
scarcely be heard. Cries of ‘sit down? * Bouse 
’m up! rang through the hall—until finally some 
one called for three cheers for Daniel Webster ! and 
three such tremendous hurrahs never before shook 
the walls of old Faneuil Hall. Then came three 
cheers for the Union! three for Henry Clay! and 
three more for Webster. A great uproar ensued— 
the crowd in the hall swayed to and fro like big 
waves, while all manner of noises filled the air. 

The President of the meeting endeavored to in- 
trodace Mr. Thompson, but his remarks were drown- 
ed in the tumult. Cheers for Webster were repeat- 
edly given, and finally, when the President threat- 
ened the audience with the terrors of the police, 
three cheers were given for Marsha] Tukey! Quin- 
cy got pretty mad, and, when he was so hoarse he 
couldn’t talk, he squatted in his chair, covered with 
perspiration, 

Wendell Phillips then attempted to still the ele- 
ments of discord, and pave a peaceble path for 
Thompson; but he made a poor show. Wen- 
deil is about the only man of the Garrison gang whom 
the masses wil] ever hear ; but last night, he failed 
to get their ear. The first portion of his speech was 
all dumb show—pure pantomine! Ail that could be 
heard was cheers for Webster and the Union. Af- 
ter considerable lapse of time, however, Phillips was 
heard to say—* This is an honor to George ‘Thomp- 
son! when the doors of Faneuil Hail are thrown 
open to him as the noblest atonement for the odium 
cast upon him in 1835! 

Phillips was here interrupted by yells, screeches 


ion of George Thompson, a member of | Cla 


who are trying to sow the seed of discord among 
the of the American Republic, At ten o- 
clock, ack eel doe lear, the 
persons w ad com meeting having 
peaceably retired to their homes. 





From the Boston Daily Bee. 
The Great 


Liberty in an Uproar ! —The American Eagle 
tonished !—.1 Lattle of Everything to Pay, and no 
Pitch Hot! 28 

The Thompson Reception Meeting last evening 
at Faneuil Hall was one of the most wonderful occa- 
sions on the records of modern history. Such a re- 
ception very few men ever yet had either over, up- 
on or under the earth, We never heard such un- 
earthly, inhuman, strange, uncouth, hideous noises 
in all our born days. One would have thought Ba- 
bel was let loose, and all the black fiends of the low- 
er region out on a frolic. 

The programme opened the t show with a se- 
ries of red-hot, bombastic, b! and brimstone res- 
olutions, which few heard, and nobody seemed to 
care much about. While the first one, which was 
marvellously long gaited, was being read, three 
most uproarious cheers were given for Daniel Web- 
“sg the American eagle, mrs grt man with a white 


t. 

At the conclusion of the resolutions, by which 
the meeting did not appear to be much enlightened or 
pleased, Wendell Phillips attempted to make a speech 
which was nearly prevented by various calls, such as 
‘Three cheers for Gov. Briggs, ‘Six groans for 
English Slavery, ‘Two cheers for the man with 
the high shirt collar, ‘Two for Abby Kelley, ‘A 
rouser for the man in the high-heeled boots,’ with 
sundry other warm and poetical sayings. Mr. Phil- 
lips thinking it too hard work to row against this fa- 
mous tide, sat down very much agitated. After 
wiping his nose, he appeared very much relieved. 

Calls now being made in succession for Mrs. 
Foster, Father Lamson, Lucretia Mott, Mr. Garri- 
son, and Mr. Thompson, the Jatter took the rostrum, 
and attempted to speak. At this moment, three tre- 
mendous cheers were given to Daniel Webster, 
three toa colored woman with a white bonnet in the 
gallery, and nine cheers to the man whose corns 
had been nearly squashed. 

After facing this volley of cheers, and groans, 
and hurrahs and shouts for halfan hour, Mr. Thomp- 
son sat down in a chair which had been passed to 
the rostram. Three more cheers were here given 
for Daniel Webster and the Union, and also for 
the short man with spectacles, After in vain wait- 
ing for the troubled waters to calm, and Jistening to 
all sorts of groans, and cheers, and sundry noises of 
on indescribable nature, the lights were put nearly 
out, and the audience with much reluctance left the 
hall without hearing the great speech which has 
been cooking for six months. We presume the res- 
olutions may be found in the next Liberator, and 
very possibly, Mr. Thompson’s speech that wasn’t 
delivered in Faneuil] Hall. There were many im- 
prudent people in the Hall, and it became necessa- 


| 





and war-whoops—cries of * Wendell, sit down? 
*Gammon!*Gas! Calls for Thompson. ‘Get a 
rail! * Let him put his head to soak.’ 


Groace Tnonrson was finally introduced to the 
assemblage, 
years of age, and quite good-natured and amiable in 
his deportment. He was at first saluted with three 
cheers by the negroes and abolitionists, which were 
followed by groans and hisses from the majority of 
those present. 

‘Gentlemen! gentlemen ! was all that could be 
heard from the Englishman. He stood by the side of 
amusic stand, on which he carefully placed a volu- 
nenous manuscript. But no act of violence was at- 
tempted—no missile was thrown—although the mal- 
titude seemed determined that Thompson should not 
speak, every one was in good humor, and the only 
object was to drown the speaker’s voice by cheers for 
Webster, Winthrop, the Constitution, and the Boston 
Herald ! 

Mr. T. mounted the rostrum at twenty minutes 
before eight o’clock, and after half a dozen unse- 
cessful attempts to speak, he seemed inclined to back 
out. The poor man didn’t seem to know what to 
make of the proceedings, and finally grabbed his 
manuscript speech, and tried to leave the platform. 
But Garrison and others insisted that he should re- 
main, and he yielded. He commenced again, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen! but it was a dead failure. He * quietly 
seated himself in a chair, took a glass of water, and 
seemed disposed to bear all like a martyr. 

Rings were formed in the centre of the floor, in 
which individual and general fights took place; hats 
were smashed, and ivory-headed canes flew briskly 
—then came a series of dances, with Indian war- 
whoop accompaniments. It was hell let loose, and 
no mistake! Even the negro women in the gallery 
looked pale. Garrison was very sad. Ed. Quincy 
was exceedingly mad. Theodore Parker seemed 
very devout and engaged in prayer. Phillips was in 
a quandary. Jackson scatched his bald pate. Doug- 
lass raved. Meanwhile, the tarbulent mass watch- 
ed every movement of the leaders of the meeting, 
and no sooner would Thompson or any one else at- 
tempt to speak than the roof would seem to be lifted 
with the thunder-tones of a thousand excited men. 
Ateight o’clock ‘Thompson again made a demonstra- 
tion of leaving the rostrum, but he was urged to‘ wait 
a little longer’ by his triends. 

Three rousing cheers for Daniel Webster—three 
for the ladies in the gallery—three awful groans for 
Jonn Bull—and then a large company commenced 
whistling Yankee Doodle, which was excellently 
performed, and received great applause. 

Abby Folsom was here spied in the front of ihe | 


noth gailery, and she was called on for a spe ch. | 
After about mine cheers for Abby, she was allo ved | 
to commence arigmarole about the right of sp ech,! 
but was serionsly imerrupted in nearly every sen- | 
tence. Said she— the rvar of the lion is majest.e, | 


is sublime in his native deserts ; but not so ts | 
grunt, under the blow of his keeper, in a memgerie | 
—his roar is symbolical of free speech, his grunt is! 
like unto a speech made un‘er the direction of a| 
chairman and board of managers’—and then she | 
inveighed against the officers of anti-slavery meet- | 
ings, because she—the martyred Abby—had been | 
often dragged from their presence by the police. 

Thus things went on. Gentlemen cried * Police! | 
but there was no police. Finally, after an hour's | 
vain essay to speak, Thompson retired from the | 
stand, vanquished and dismayed. The altitude, 
had triumphed—the Englishman who had traduced | 
our country was not suffered to let the walls of Fan-| 
euil Hall echo to his voice—and twenty hearty cheers | 
went up froma thousand lusty lungs. 

Rev. Theodore Parker now appeared, and appeal- 
ed to the patriotism of the assembly, and pointed to 
the portraits of Washington, Adams, and others whose 
names are held in veweration by Americans, but} 
without success, He pulled «ff his overcoat, but | 
concluded that he might as well dress himself again. 

Elizar Wright, of the Chronotype, followed Mr. | 
Parker, and told the meeting that if Boston did not 
boas: of a free Hall, it did boast of a free Press! He | 
gesticnlated very fiercely, looked ugly—but it! 
wouldn't do. The meeting didn’t seem to care! 
whether he was an editor ofa free press or not—they | 
would tolerate nothing but cheers for the Union. 

Mr. Fred. Dougiass took the stand, and endeavor- 
ed to make himself heard. The noise and confu- 
sion did not abate, and after tiring himself in the at- 
tempt to speak as a fugit:ve slave—as an American 
citizen, ete.—he sat down. Douglass was hissed 
and hooted in a very uproarious mauner throughout 
the time he appeared on the platforn. During the 
time Douylass was on the stand, some one in the 
crowd threw a cent at fis head, which struck « gen- 
tleman standing on the platform, underthe ear. Mr. 
Donglass conid hardly lave hoped to be heard by the 
audiences, as he amused liunself by pointing his fin- 
gers at them in a sneering and coutemptuous man- 
ner. The aadience showed their contempt for him 
by refusing te-hear him speak. 

Afier Douglass had disippeared, some fifty of the 
andience commenced whistling Yankee Doodle, and 
made the hal] vibrate with this old continental air. 
They kept time with their feet, and at the end of 
every strain, they gave cheers for the Union, Web- 
ster, Bigelow, and others. A gentleman, whose 
name we could not learn, endeavored to calm the 
troubled spirits—and after giving vent to considera- 
ble passion, he thoaght he might as well leave the 
plattorm—and he did so. i : 

‘The lights were lowered, mak the hail quite 
dark. During the suspension the light, Mr. 
Thompson and his ““iends left the hall. The crowd 
remained, awaiting a speech, but they were doomed 
to di A few roe reg nine Aun 
clock, Capt Sam Adams ice appr 
on tue platform, and was received with cheers. As 





He is a fine-looking man of 45 or 50 | 


| Fy forthe Police to take one man to the lock-up. 

| _Whatthe result of this demonstration will be, we 
shall see. One thing, however, may be put down, 
viz: that this is a growing country, and that it is 
most time to issue a new and enlarged map. 








No Union with Slaveholders ! 
BOSTON, NOV. 22, 1850. 


RECEPTION MEETING 
FOR GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ. M. P., AT 
WORCESTER — ADJOURNED FROM 
FANEUIL HALL! 
LET THE HEART OF THE COMMONWEALTH SPEAK! 








On account of the riotous proceedings, by 
which the meeting in Faneuil Hall, on Friday 
evening last, was broken up, that meeting was 
adjourned, by special and urgent request of cit- 
izens of Worcester present, to WORCESTER, 
and will be held in the CITY HALL there, on 
SATURDAY NEXT, (TO-MORROW,) No- 
vember 23d, commencing at 10 1-2 o'clock, 
A. M. 

Georce Tuompson, Esq., Wau. L. Garnt- 
son, WenveLt Pui.uirs, and others, will ad- 
dress the meeting. 

A special train of cars will leave the Depot 
of the Boston and Worcester railroad, for Wor- 
cester, on Saturday, (the 23d,) at§ 1-2 o’clock, 
A.M. Returning, leave Worcester at 4 1-2 
o’clock, P. M. 

TICKETS for the excursion, at HALF THE 
USUAL FARE, may be had at 21 Cornhill, or at 
the ‘Ticket Office. 

On behalf of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, 
FRANCIS JACKSON, 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
WM. LLOYD BRE cia 





EDMUND QUINCY, 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr, 


te" As a withering rebuke to Boston, in which 
mob law has been allowed by the authorities to rule 
supreme, it is to be hoped that a numerous delega- 
tion of the friends of freedom and order in this sec- 
tion will avail themselves of this opportunity to tes- 
tify their abhorrence of a demon-spirit of persecu- 
tion, and to hear one of the noblest advocates of hu- 
manity now living. Let the train be a long and 
crowded one, and all be prompt at the time and place. 
It was a happy thought to take an appeal from aris- 
tocratic and mobocratic Boston to the ‘heart of the 
Commonwealth.” We have no fears as to the ver- 
dict. 


LECTURES BY GEORGE THOMPSON, 
EsQ., M.P. 

At the earnest invitation of numerous friends, this 
distinguished philanthropist and eloquent orator has 
consented to deliver a course of 

PIVE LECTURES 
in Boston, to commence on Tuesday evening, the 
December 3d, and to continue on Friday, the 6th ; 
Tuesday, the 10th; Friday, the 13th; and Tuesday, 
the 17th of December. 

The first three Lectures will embrace the History, 
Condition and Prospects of British India; the last two 
will be on the Reform Movements of Great Britain. 

Further particulars will be hereafter announced. 

Tickets for the Course, One Dollar each. Single 
Lecture Ticket, 25 cents. For sale at 21 Cornhill, 
and at the several Bookstores. 

fw" The indecent, cowardly and base attempt to 
prevent Mr. Thor:pson from being heard at Faneuil 
Hall will undoubtedly serve to increase the desire to 
hear this gifted man, and secure a large audience for 
this valuable course of lectures. 











Expianation. As an act of simple justice to Mr. 
Thompson, it is proper to state, that although the 
* Chronotype’ obtained for publication the speeches 
prepared by him in manuscript to be delivered in 
Faneuil Hall and at the Belknap-street Church, Mr. 
Thompson would just as readily have given copies o 
those speeches to any other paper applying for them. 
The scandalous and uncalled for attacks of the Chro- 
notype upon the personal friends of Mr. Thompson, 
with whom he is specially identified, make this expla- 
nation necessary. 


{3 We understand that a reception meeting is con- 
to be given to Mr. Thompson, in Lynn, on 
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Gentlemen,| CO RY MEETING TO GEO. 
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evening next, 





HALL 

DISGRACEFUL PROCEEDINGS OF THE WEB- 
STER WHIG PARTY. 

In the last number of the Liberator, we had the 
pleasure of announcing to our readers that on the 
eveuing of Friday, Nov. 15th, a meeting of the 
friends of reform would be held in Faneuil Hall, to 
welcome back to our shores George Thompson, after 
an absence of fifteen years. We have no doubt that 
this announcement was hailed with real satisfaction 
by alarge majority of our fellow-citizens, who felt 
glad, as we did, of an opportunity of expressing our 
high sense of that distinguished gentleman's public 
carcer during his long absence from us, and our de- 
light at being honored again with his presence among 
us. leelings akin to these, we have no doubt, caus- 
ed the assembling, last Friday evening, in Faneuil 
Hall, of one of the largest audiences that have ever 
thronged that world-renowed Hall. Full half an hour 
before the time announced for the commencement of 
proceedings, every available space was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, and even the stairs were thronged 
with persons anxious but unable to obtain admission 
to the Hall. 

At a quarter to seven, the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, accompanied by the speakers and the distin- 
guished guest of the evening, entered the room; and 
as soon as Mr. Thompson was recognized, he was 
greeted with the most enthusiastic applause from all 
parts of the hall, mixed with a few hisses from a par- 
ty of boys and boy-men, who were gathered in the 
centre of the floor. 

Mr. Francis Jackson then came forward, and an- 
nounced that the Committee of Arrang ts prop 
ed the following gentlemen for the officers of the eve- 
ning :— 

President—EDMUND QUINCY, of Dedham. 

Vice Presidents—Bourne Spooner, of Plymouth; E. 
L. Capron, of Worcester; Andrew Robeson, of New 
Bedford; Rev. John Pierpont, of Medford; James 
Russell Lowell, of Cambridge; John T. Sargent, of 
Boston; Charles F. Hovey, of Boston; John Bailey, 
of Lynn; S. G. Shipley, of Boston. 

Secretaries—Henry I. Bowditch, of Boston ; James 
N. Buffum, of Lynn; Samuel May, Jr., of Boston. 

The appointments having been confirmed by the 
unanimous vote of the meeting, and the various offi- 
cers having taken their respective stations, the Pres- 
ident opened the meeting as follows : 

You are aware, my friends, that this meeting is 
called to welcome to this country our distinguished 
friend, George Thompson, after an absence cf fifteen 
years, (Great applause.) I thank you, my friends, 
for this testimony which you have given of the pleas- 
ure you feel at this announcement, evincing as it does 
the feelings that have assembled you together to-night. 
I shall not occupy any portion of your time this 
evening, having neither capacity of mind or voice for 
such a purpose on such an occasion; but I shall at 
once proceed to the regular arrangements of the eve- 
ning. You will first be addressed by Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison. 

Mr. Garrison, on rising, was received with mingled 
cheers and hisses. He said it devolved upon him to 
read a detailed account of the public career of George 
Thompson, since his last visit to America ; and for this 
reason, and from the fact that he was at present labor- 
ing under the effects of a severe cold, he should not 
indulge in any remarks of hisown. Mr. Garrison 
then proceeded to read the following 

ADDRESS. 

In the hall consecrated to human liberty and equal- 
ity,—endeared by revolutionary associations and fa- 
mous throughout the world,—the friends of Reform, 
International Amity and Universal Emancipation have 
assembled, on this occasion, to welcome to these shores 
George Thompson, Esq., of England, now happily 
present, and to testify their high appreciation of his 
character as an intrepid reformer and a world-wide 
philanthropist. 

A brief historical sketch of the public carcer of Mr. 
Thompson will show on what grounds he is regarded 
as worthy of all honor, wherever he may travel, 
whatever country he may visit, by those who abhor 
oppression, revere justice, love freedom, and acknowl- 
edge the brotherhood of the human race. This sketch 
seems to be especially demanded at this time, in con- 
sequence of the indecent and dastardly assaults upon 
him by various public journals, and in order to remove 
the numerous misconceptions which prevail as te his 
object and efforts, whether at home or abroad. 

By birth, George Thompson owes nothing to rank 
or fortune. Of respectable but humble parentage, he 
belongs to the masses in England, who are suffering 
under hereditary usurpation, borne down by the 
heavy burdens of tyrannical power, the prey of gov- 
ernmental harpies; who are struggling against fear- 
ful odds for the redress of their wrongs and the res- 
toration of their rights ; from whom he has never al- 
lowed himself to be divorced, for one moment, on the 
score of sympathy and destiny; and to whose cause 
he has generously consecrated talents of the brightest 
order, eloquence of the most effective character, all 
the extraordinary gifts with which a gracious Crea- 
tor has so liberally endowed him. As respecis his 
position and attainments, he is emphatically a self- 
made man. With abilities, which, if they had been 
devoted to the accumulation of wealth or to personal 
aggrandizement, would have secured for himself gov- 
ernmental patronage or an independent revenue, he 
has trampled under his feet all the temptations of 
official authority, spurned the flattering offers of a 
bloated aristocracy, resisted every effort to corrupt 
his integrity, and crucified himself to all considera- 
tions of worldly emolument; so that of none can it 
more truly be said, he is ‘that noblest work of God, 
an honest man.’ 

Twenty years ago—in the early period of manhood 
—his sympathies were enkindled in behalf of the a- 
cerated and manacled slaves in the British West In- 
dies; and their cause he continued steadfastly to es- 
pouse until every chain was broken, and eight hun- 
dred thousand human chattels were in one hour trans- 
formed into freemen. 





From 1830 to 1834, he was engaged as the travel- 
ling lecturer of the London Anti-Slavery Society, un- 
der the auspices of Wilberforce, Clarkson, Buxton, 
Macaulay, Cropper, and other eminent philanthro- 
pists. Wherever he addressed the people, his ap- 
peals excited the highest enthusiasm, and produced 
an irresistible effect. By his agency, anti-slavery so- 
cicties were multiplied, and effective laborers in the 
cause secured throughout the United Kingdom, and a 
popular agitation commenced and consummated un- 
equalled in the records of any philanthropic move- 
ment. So enraged and alarmed were the West India 
slave proprictors at his triumphant progress, that they 
brought into the field against him a champion of 
the slave system, subtle, intelligent and cloquent, to 
follow Mr. Thompson from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, with the contident expectation of soon 
putting him to flight. In every instance, however, 
in which the partics measured weapons with each 
other before a British audience, Mr. Thompson receiv- 
ed the popular verdict, and covered his brow with 
laurels; and Mr. Peter Borthwick—the name of his 
opponent—soon finding out, what many others en- 
gaged in a bad cause had discovered before him, that 
discretion was the better part of valor, was not re- 
luctant to retire from a conflict in which success was 
impossible, and defeat inevitable. 

It is not exaggerating in the slightest degree the la- 
bors of Mr. Thompson at this memorable period—it 
is not detracting aught from any of the noble men 
and women who gave themselves unreservedly to the 
work of abolition—to say that to him is due, in an 
eminent degree, the credit of emancipating the bond- 
men in the West India colonies, in consequence of his 


f6rm, and the vindicator of the rights of the oppress- 


public mind of Great Britain in relation to that de- 

In 1834, the chattel form of West India slavery 
having been abolished by Parliamentary enactment, 
and a temporary apprenticeship substituted in its 
place, Mr. Thompson was urgently solicited by the 
American Anti-Slavery Socicty,—in consequence of 
his experience in the work, his philanthropic spirit, 
and his great powers of eloquence and persuasion,— 
to take up his residence in this country, and labor 
with the same Christian zeal for the libertion of those 
who were clanking their chains on the American soil 
that he hed exhibited for the redemption of the en- 
slaved in the British colonies. Accordingly, turn- 
ing his back upon honorable and lucrative prospects 
at home, and exiling himself from the land of his 
birth, he came to us in the spirit of a Howard, irre- 
sistibly drawn hither by his humane sympathies, and 
animated by the purest feelings of regard for the hon- 
or, stability, freedom and prosperity of our republic. 
It was no wild adventure, no rash decision, that in- 
duced him to identify himself with the little band of 
despised and persecuted friends of impartial liberty 
on this side of the Atlantic; but he was animated by 
a Christ-like spirit to go about doing good, to testify 
against prevailing sin, to vindicate the sacred rights 
of our common humanity; and by helping to remove 
from this country its foulest stain, its direst curse, to 
secure for it the richest blessings of Heaven. The 
certainty of being branded as ‘a British emissary ’— 
of subjecting himself to general opprobrium—of be- 
ing misunderstood, calumniated, buffeted, on the right 
hand and on the left—was intelligently pereeived and 
calmly regarded by him, but it had no power to in- 
timidate. As a professed believer in Christ, the cru- 
cified, it was not for him to confer with flesh and 
blood, or to shrink from bearing the cross, or to cease 
promulgating the gospel of freedom, on account of 
national prejudice or geographical boundaries. To 
him the field of humanity was the world; and by a 
divine authority, he felt himself jastified in laboring 
in any part of that field for the salvation of the lost, 
—to undo the heavy burdens, and let the oppressed 
go free. 

For the fourteen months that he remained in this 
country, every where resting his claim to be heard 
solely on the ground of a common Christianity, and 
making his appeal to the consciences and hearts of 
the people, he was incessantly held up to popular 
scorn and indignation by a satanic press; his motives 
were impeached, his mission foully misrepresented, 
his character basely belied ; his meetings were inva- 
ded by lawless mobs ; the pulpits of the land anathe- 
matized him; the religious journals assailed and vil- 
litied him with fiendish malignity; brickbats were 
hurled at his head, tar and feathers were pronounced 
his only suitable apparel, and he was hunted for his 
life as though he had been a beast of prey. Undaunt- 
ed by the dangers which surrounded him, he stood se- 
rene, erect, unswerving ; until, at last, yielding to the 
urgent entreaties of his friends, who saw that nothing 
but his departure could save his invaluable life, he 
bade farewell to our guilty land, and returned to 
England, to engage in whatever struggle for the op- 
pressed might there need his sympathy and aid. It 
was precisely fifteen years ago, in this present month 
of November, that he was compelled to make a clan- 
destine flight from this city to New Brunswick, and 
from thence to find his way across the Atlantic at a 
most inclement season of the year—such was the mad- 
ness of the times. 

But let the past be forgotten. The Boston of 1835 
is not the Boston of 1850. Massachusetts in 1850, 
is not, thank God! the Massachusetts of 1835. Let 
this crowded hall of noble hearts and generous 
spirits testify to the great and magnificent change in 
public sertiment which has taken place since that dis- 
graceful period. Let the uprising spirit of liberty, 
from Maine to Iowa, against the infernal claims and 
imperious demands of the Slave Power, bear witness 
to this change. As for the traffickers in human 
flesh and their minions— 
‘ Let them bind, if they will, the swift clouds as they 


run— 
The storm-bolt—the whirlwind—the tempest of 
hail— 
Turn back the red light to its home in the sun— 
Stay the ruin that rides on the wing of the gale! 
But they never shall bind with a tyrant’s command, 
The Spirit of Freedom gone forth in our land ; 
Or fetter the Truth, as she moves through the world, 
With her hand to the sword, and her banner unfurled. 
Her course is resistless, her triumph decreed ; 
Though the priest and the Levite pass by and are 
dumb; 
On her errand of mercy to man shall she speed, 
Till the day of his perfect redemption shall come; 
While the blackness of darkness its banner shall wave, 
And the ‘damn’d howl the requiem’ o’er Tyranny’s 


rave ; 
And Pa last galling chain, on that terrible day, 

In the breath of God’s wrath shall be melted away.’ 
On his return to England, Mr. Thompson lectured 
in various parts of the kingdom, with his usual pow- 
er and success, in the cause of universal emancipa- 
tion, from February, 1836, till the middle of 1837. 
During the succeeding year, he gave himself to 
the task of abolishing the oppressive system of ne- 
gro apprenticeship in the British colonies, which 
ceased on the Ist of August, 1833. 

Having thus seen the last vestige of chattel slavery 
extirpated in the colonies, in October, 1838, Mr, 
Thompson next took up the cause of the 150,000,000 
natives of India, ground to the dust by the exactions 
of the East India Company, and victimized by the 
Home Government; and, without fee or reward, 
went through the kingdom, pleading the cause of this 
immense mass of suffering humanity, and awakening 
in their behalf the liveliest sympathy. 

In 1839, he became the travelling Secretary of the 
British India Society, and so continued till the latter 
end of 1840. 

In 1841-2, he was engaged in holding public meet- 
ings for the Abolition of the Corn Laws, and was 
scarcely second to Cobden himself in meritorious and 
successful effort to give untaxed bread to the impov- 
erished millions of England. He assailed those Laws 
on the ground of their inhumanity and immorality, 
and caused to be registered against them a Christian 
verdict, to repeal which the spirit of a grasping 
land monopoly has since labored in vain. 

In 1843, at the solicitation of a distinguished native 
of India—Dwarkanauth Tagore, then in England--Mr. 
‘Thompson visited that country, and travelled in vari- 
ous portions of it, in order to make himself better 
acquainted with its actual condition. On his return 
home, he boldly grappled with the colossal power of 
the East India Company, face to face, and has ever 
since stood forth the acknowledged advocate of the 
claims of the natives of India, from whom he has 
never received one farthing by way of remunera- 
tion. Incidentally becoming acquainted with the 
ease of the Rajah of Sattara,—a native prince, re- 
markable for his noble qualities, and most unjustly 
deposed by the British power,—Mr. ‘Thompson es- 
poused it, without hope or expectation of reward, un- 
til the lamented death of the Rajah; since whieh 
event, he has struggled to obtain justice for his heir. 
The king of Delhi received him at his court with ex- 
traordinary honors, and appointed Mr. Thompson as 
his agent to expose the wrongs inflicted on him and 
his people by the British Government; and, it pos- 
sible, to secure full redress. That trust Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son has discharged with signal ability and untiring 
perseverance. 

In 1844-5-6, occupied as he was in lecturing in ev- 
ery part of the kingdom on the great question of In- 
dia, Mr. Thompson gave much occasional aid to the 
Anti-Corn Law and Anti-Slavery mov ts, besid 
attending general and special courts at the India 
House, in London, on the subject of India Reform. 
In 1846, he was honored with the freedom of the 
city of Edinburgh, as the consistent advocate of Re- 
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Welcome, then, friend of the people, brother of the 
human race, to our hearis and homes ! Weleons 
foe of the tyrant, terror of the slave-traffi 3 
of injustice throughout the world! Welcome, in the 
name of the down-trodden millions jn India, ok; 
ed and plundered by British injustice! We, ome, in 
the name of the colored population of this country 
whether bond or free! Welcome, in the name of the 
disfranchised and suffering classes of all Europe! 
Welcome, in the name of the friends of +) , 
equality, fraternity,’ in all countries! Welcome, in 
the name of all past heroes, martyrs and saints, wh 
have given themselves for mankind! In the sacred 
name of Christ, the Redeemer, whose spirit was uni. 
versol, whose mission it was to bind up the broke 
hearted and set at liberty them that are bound, wel- 
come! welcome! welcome! 
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‘Where Mammon hath its altars, 
Wet o’er with human blood, 
And Pride and Lust debases 
The workmanship of God— 
There shall thy praise be spoken, 
Redeemed trom Falsehood’s ban, 
When the fetters shall be broken, 
And the save shall be a man!’ 

For some time, Mr. Garrison was allowed to pr. 
ceed, ‘with occasional cheering and hissing. Towards 
the conclusion of the address, however, a big, bloat- 
ed fellow in the centre of the Hall, with more power 
of lungs than brain, amused himself by roaring, at the 
top of his voice, ‘ Louder '—repeated again and agun, 
in a tone that implied no intention on the part of the 
individual to listen himself or allow others to do». 
On Mr. Garrison's concluding, 

Mr. Wendell Phillips came forward to address the 
meeting. By this time, the mobocracy gathered in 
the centre of the Hall seemed to have organized s 
plan of opposition to the objects of the mecting, 
and Mr. Phillips's appearance was the signal for the 
outburst of a scene of uproar and confusion that! 
rarely been ecen in any city of the Union, In mpid 
succession, cheers for * Daniel Webster,’ ‘ the Union, 
‘ the Constitution of the United States,’ * Abby fol. 
som,’ ‘the Hen Convention,’ and every other img 
nable thing, were called for and tumultuously gvea 
by this cluster of grown up boys. tings were tom 
ed and burlesque dances executed, and ‘ Hail Colun- 
bia’ and‘ Yankee Doodle’ whistled by a concerted 
band of some fifty brainless performers. In the mis 
of all this disorder, Mr. Phillips was calmly endear 
oring to obtain a hearing, but in such confusion, 
was almost impossible for a single word of his address 
to be heard. ‘The following was all that could b 
heard at the reporter's table :— 

My friends, this is certainly a most important ” 
casion. There never was assembled in Faneuil Hall 
an audience met on an occasion like this. [A vor 
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Sent by the people into the Senate, I have voted 
for every measure calculated to diminish their bur- 
dens ; to emancipate their industry ; to remove the 
obstructions in their way to the attainment of cheap 
knowledge ; to incite them to virtue, and energy, and 
perseverance ; to enlarge their constitutional liberty ; 
and to give them the power of exercising a control- 
ling influence the government of the vast em- 
pire to which they belong, and in the resources of 
which they have a right to participate. 

Judge, then, with what satisfaction I find myself in 
a country, where the principles I have labored to 
make known and apply are established, and, with one 
unhappy exception, carried out. J udge what my joy 
must be, to find that in proportion as those principles 
have been faithfully and impartially acted upon, the 
people of this country have advanced in happiness, 
in prosperity, and im power. Judge what my delight 
must be, to tind myself in this hall, from which these 
principles of old went forth, to quicken into political 
life, and to fan into patriotic fervor, the spirits of an 
oppressed and abused people. 

Oh, ye canonized sages of the Revolutionary era! 
permit a Briton to thank you for the work that you 
did for your native land, for humanity, and for the 
world! 

Oh, ye sons and daughters of revolutionary sires! 
suffer one who comes from that country, whose proud- 
est boast in coming years will be, that she was the 
mother of this mighty nation, to implore you to act 
worthy your high descent; and suffer me also, free 
from suspicion, from scandal, and from reproach, to 
share your recollections, to sympathise in your 
achievements, to exult with you in the glorious pros- 
pect that lies before you in this wide-spread land of 
your inheritance, to call you my brother, and to wish 
you, from my soul, a brother’s ‘God speed !” 

Fifteen years have passed since my former visit to 
these shores. They have been years of progress, both 
in the old world and in the new. In England, I am 
happy to say, our course has been onwanps. Upon 
no great question has there been any retrograde 
The great work of the abolition of slavery has 
been consummated. Eighty years ago, it was judi- 
cially decreed, that a slave touching the soil of Eng- 
land shall be rrex. Since that period, the islands of 
Great Britain have been ‘all hallowed ground.’ No 
fugitives from bondage have been dragged from our 
altars or from our hearths. We have endeavored to 
fulfil the Levitical law, by sffering the slave to dwell 
in socurity in our midst; and there have never been 


step. 


wanting those, who, in obedience to the Christian 
precept, and in view of a coming judgment, were 
ready to shelter the wanderer, to feed him when an 
hungered, to clothe him when naked, and to recog- 
nize and entertain the Savior, in the person of the 
meanest and lowest of his brethren. Still, thank 
God! the language of Cowper is true :— 

‘ Slaves cannot breathe in England: if their lungs 

Keceive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall.’ 
Soon may it be so in every country, calling itself | 
Christian and free! Contemporaneously with the} 
United States of America, the African slave trade was 
abolished ; and subsequently, alter a struggle of twen- 
ty-five years, the act for abolishing colonial slavery 
was obtained. Nine years later, an act was passed by 
the Government of India, declaring slaveholding ille- 
gal and felonious throughout the whole of our vast 
Eastern possessions. 

Truth demands the confession, that oppression and 
injustice, in a thousand forms, are still to be found in 
all parts of the British dominions. While the lovers 
of freedom, and the friends of philanthropy, have 
been laboring to extirpate the foul systems of slavery 
and the slave trade, and in other ways have been 
seeking to meliorate the condition of their fellow-sub- 
jects and of the human race, others of my countrymen 
have been waging unholy wars—have been trampling 
on the rights of the weak and defenceless in various 
parts of the world; and have been sustaining institu- 
tions and monopolies injurious to the interests, and 
in violation of the rights of the people. 

These are admissions which, however humiliating, 
every candid Englishman is bound to make. He is 
bound also to receive meekly the reproofs of those na- 
tions that have been more mindful of the just claims 
of the industrious and meritorious millions. 


Still, permit me to repeat it, our course has been 
onwards, Since I was among you, we have success- 
fully assailed the confederated aristocracies and land- 
ocracies of England, who were the inventors, the fra- 
mers, and through thirty years the selfish and short- 
sighted supporters of the atrocious Corn Laws. It 
would be impossible to overstate the value and im- 
portance, present and prospective, of the victury. It 
revealed the power and omnipotence of an intelligent 
and united people. It mitigated the horrors of a des- 
olating famine in Ireland. And when I speak of that 
visitation, let me also express a nation’s gratitude to 
this country, for its generous pity, and most noble and 
seasonable assistance, rendered in the hour of ca- 
lamity and want to the people of Ireland. The abo- 
lition of the Corn Laws has cheapened the food of 
It has opened our ports to the harvests 

It has extended our commerce with all 
grain-producing countries. It has established a sound 
regulating principle, the benefits of which are felt 
through all the trading and monetary transactions. 
It will fix the real value of land throughout Great 
Britain, and the value of capital and labor employed 
upon it. It will settie the all-important question of 
It will ultimately work the deliverance of 
the farmers of England from their bondage to the 
aristocratic proprietors of the soil. It will bring the 
agricultural class into the ranks of the financial and 
parliamentary reformers, and will unite them in 
Sympathy, in interests, and in effort, with the other 
portions of the people. 


the people. 
of the world. 


rent. 


The abolition of the Corn Laws will do still more 
than this. It will necessitate a revision of our laws 
of Primogeniture and Entail—our Probate and Lega- 
cy laws—and many other Jaws designed for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the rich—laws which have upheld 
the domination of a class, and have operated to the 
impoverishment and oppression of the rest of the com- 
munity. 


Let it not for a moment be supposed by any on this 
side of the Atlantic, that there is the faintest pros- 


| pect of a return to the protective laws which have 


been recently swept away by the reformers of Eng- 
land. There is not one man amongst us, regarded by 
the people a8 worthy the name of an able or safe 
statesman, who would venture to propose the re-im- 
position of taxes upon food, or the restoration of the 
old and now forever exploded protective policy. 

The termination of our seven years’ war with the 
bread-taxers of England has set the energies of the 
nation free to be enlisted in other causes of a reform- 
atory character. We have not been slow to summon 
these energies to the achievement of other tri- 
umphs. 

Our Financial system has for several years been un- 
dergoing rigorous investigation, and the people are 
by degrees learning the secret of how the money goes, 
and who get it. Weare indeed a people most re- 
markable for our patience under taxation. At pres- 
erit, our taxation for local and State purposes (in- 
eluding a State church,) is not less than four hun- 
dred millions doliars a year, exclusive of those vol- 
untary taxes which, according to their means, dis- 
positions and opinions, the people impose upon 
themselves. The history of the world contains no 
record of a people taxed to the sameextent. This 
question is now being inquired into, and every day’s 
discovery tends to convince the people that the whole 
system of expenditure is based upon the desire of the 
tax-loving few to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the toiling many. In this work of financial reform, 
we do not fail to draw our most striking illustrations 
and contrasts from this country. We trust you will 





never put it in the power of our tax-eaters to quote 
your example in support of their ex 

The question of Finance has led us naturally to the 
consideration of the subject of War. We are pay- 
ing annually $140,000,000 as interest upon a debt 
contracted in wars which the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land has recently acknowledged were both unjust and 


unnecessary. 

At the end of thirty-five years of peace, we are 
paying $80,000,000 for the maintenance of warlike 
establishments. The effect of the present agitation 
of this subject is, to teach the people the history and 
mystery of war-making. They are fast learning that 
their true interests lie in the direction of peace, and 
not of war: that it is no more to the profit of a 
trading nation to go to war with its neighbors, than 
it is for the interest of a tradesman in Washington 
street to keep a bull-dog to attack every customer 
that comes to his shop door. Our people are learn- 
ing the true value of those alliances which in times 
past have been so much boasted of, and are beginning 
to perceive that alliances, to be of any real worth, must 
be based upon the sentiments and substantial interests 
of nations—that mere diplomatic, formal, written al- 
liances, are worth nothing—that those only are of 
value, whether written or unwritten, which are the 
offspring and growth of mutual interests and mutual 
good feeling--that such only are founded in nature,and 
likely to be beneficial and permanent: that the alli- 
ances formed on the mere will and caprice of Sover- 
eigns, or on the views and policy of their Ministers, 
or which rest on family connections, and are uncom- 
bined with the general interests of the nations repre- 
sented, are frail, fickle, unsubstantial and valueless. 

The question of peace and war has led to the still 
more important question of the sacredness of human 
life, and the value of that being whom it is the ex- 
press object of war to destroy—a being formed in the 
same image, gifted with the same faculties, created for 
the same destiny with ourselves; a being with powers 

That cannot ripen here, 
Rut ask infinity to bring them forth, 
And find employ for their unbounded scope. 

The day is coming, I trust, when, in my country 
and in this, Man will be regarded as something more 
than a piece of soulless, unreflecting mechanism—a 
thing of cogs and springs and pulleys—that feels not, 
hopes not, worships not,—and may therefore be de- 
stroyed with less remorse than a chrystal, or a musi- 
cal instrument, ora steam engine; but as a liviug, 
moving, conscious, thinking, hoping, fearing, rejoic- 
ing, responsible being ; the inestimable workmanship 
of the Divine hand, and as such to be educated and 
reserved for higher purposes than to be destroyed by 
war, or employed to be the destroyer of his fellow- 
man. 

‘The question which of all others is exciting the 
deepest interest in the minds of the people of Eng- 
land, and is also the one which has most attraction 
This ques- 
tion must henceforth be paramount, until the people 
are in possession of their Constitutional rights, and 
have the control of the election of Members to the 
Ilouse of Commons, 

The present state of our representation is a libel 
upon the intelligence and an insult to the common 
With a population of thirty 
millions of souls, embracing not less than six millions 
of adult males, we have not more than 750,000 elec- 
tors, and these so distributed, that the vast majority 
of them are under influences of one kind or another, 
which corrupt their principles or cripple their inde- 
pendence. 

An uninformed foreigner might suppose, that these 
750,000 electors, who enjoy the rare privilege of send- 
ing 625 men to the House of Commons, to make laws, 
not only for the British Islands, but for our extended 
empire in the four quarters of the globe, with 250,- 
000,000 of inhabitants, had been carefully picked out, 
like grains of precious wheat from bushels of worth- 
less chaff. He might suppose that they had been 
sought after as with a candle, and chosen for their 
stern political virtue, their cultivated and discrimina- 
ting intellect, and their unconquerable independence. 
Above all, he might suppose that these men possessed 
beyond all their fellow-citizens a knowledge of public 
affairs, and of the wants of the community, and were 
therefore the fittest persons to proceed, on behalf of 
the naticn, to the choice of those who should sway 
the destinies of the British empire. 

The fact, I blush to say, is far otherwise. Making 
allowance for many good men in all parts of the coun- 
try, who exercise the franchise honestly, and with a 
view to the common weal, you shall not find in all so- 
ciety besides, a class of men more abject, more soul- 
less, more sycophantic and subservient, more utterly 
unprincipled in their politics, more corrupt, more 
ready to be the agents in the work of corruption, more 
intensely selfish, or more regardless of the interests of 
the nation, than those who control the electionsin the 
vast majority of the parliamentary boroughs of the 
United Kingdom. 

How, you may be disposed to ask, does this come 
to pass? Are the men I have described, worse in 
their original elements than other men? Is there 
anything in the air they breathe, or the occupations 
which they follow, of a contaminating quality? Are 
they incapable of becoming men who could feel a pure 
and patriotic interest in the result of an election? I 
answer, No. ‘Their characters are formed by the sys- 
tem under which they live. Itis our system which 
has made these men the mean, slavish, sordid, cor- 
rupt creatures which we find them. Itis the system, 
which has made the peer in his feudal castle, and the 
millionaire in his modern mansion house, the lords 
of the consciences, and the votes of thousands upon 
thousands of the electors of the United Kingdom.— 
It is the system that has put it in the power of the 
London merchant or wealthy banker, to go down 
into our constituencies, and with the aid of local mer- 
cenaries and electioneering pimps to buy and debauch 
his way into Parliament. It is the system that has 
elevated into consequence and power the small so- 
licitor in the country town, and has enabled him to 
become the recognized conveyancer of the Borough. 
It is the system that has enabled Parliamentary agents 
in the Metropolis, to open ledger accounts with three- 
fourths of the boroughs in the country,and to become, 


for me, is the question of Representation. 


sense of the people. 


through their provincial confederates, the wholesal: ' 


chapmen of Seats in the Imperial Legislature. A sys- 
tem of mock representation could hardly be invented, 
more directly calculated to make men crouching slaves 
—to give clectors the power of trafficking their votes, 
or to raise up a host of political Donsterswivels, than 
the system under which the English House of Com- 
mons is at this time elected. Our system is a fetid 
dunghill, out of which springs, with frightful lu xu- 
riance, under the warm sun of every general election, 
all kinds of rank weeds and poisonous plants. Itis 
a stagnant reservoir of putrid water, breeding from 
year to year every pernicious exhalation, and ail sorts 
of noxious reptiles, to find their way at every election 
into the regions of pollution and iniquity, and which 
are only to be traced by the filthy slime they leave 
behind them. 

Such is the system we are now seeking to abolish, 
and in the place of it to have one that shall give to 
every man with a local habitation and a name, a vote 
—shall apportion representation to population—shall 
shorten the duration of Parliaments—shall give the 
secrecy, the shelter and the security of the ballot— 
and shall get rid of the present monied qualification 
for a seat in the Legislature. In thus seeeking to ob- 
tain a new Reform Bill, and under it a House of 
Commons that shall actually and not nominally be 
the creation of the people; that shall really, and not 
in name only, tepresent the people; that shall not 
be a control uponthe people, but a control for the 
people ; that shall continually feel its responsibility 
to the people ; that, by being periodically resolved in- 
to the mass from whence it arose, shall be a truthful 
reflection of the mind and will of the people, we are 











only secking that which the Constitution designed 


_ the people should have, and which the freedom, se- 


curity and happiness of the people demand. 

Such a house we think would not be reluctant or 
slow to revise the Civil List of the Crown, and purge 
it of its follies and extravagancies. Such a house, 
we think, would apply the pruning knife to the Pen- 
sion List, and save the people's pockets, by striking 
off the names of sundry political paupers, who live 
the lives of splendid mendicantson the hard earn- 
ings of the industrious poor. Such a house, we think, 
would not be startled at the proposals of Mr. Hume 
or Mr. Cobden, to reduce the number of men in the 
army and navy, and save the productive classes the 
expense of keeping in mechanical and demoralizing 
idleness, men who are not required for the defence of 
the country. Such a house, we think, would listen 
to the demands of the Colonies for self-government, 
and relieve our dependencies from some of those of- 
ficial personages, who are appointed, less with a view 
to the welfare of our fellow subjects abroad, than with 
a view to the relicf of the pockets of their friends at 
home. Such a house, we think, would find some oth- 
er way of governing Ireland, than by the means of 
Curfew laws, Arms acts, Crown and Government Se- 
curity bills—the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
and the banishment to penal settlements of those who 
dared to advocate the rights of their countrymen. 
Such a house would not, we think, be afraid to 
look the Irish Church in the face, nor be reluctant 
to obliterate the sickening spectacle of pampered hire- 
lings, paid out of the poverty ofthe people, preaching 
contentment and subordination to the Church-ridden 
victims of hunger—the spectacle of lordly prelates 
in fine linen, with well-fed servants in purple, and 
pampered steeds waiting to convey them in cushioned 
carriages to Episcopal palaces, preaching the free gos- 
pel of Christ to starved humanity in filthy rags. Such 
a house, we think, would so legislate for the indus- 
trious millions of Great Britain, as that it should 
not be necessary for a man to exile himself from his 
native soil, and the graves of his fathers, and cross 
the sea to the shores of America to find a subsistence, 
and ask leave to live. 

Ihave said enough to show you that we have plen- 
ty to do in England, ir. the way of reform, and suffi- 
cient, perhaps, to satisfy you, that bad as things are, 
we are progressing in the right direction. Past suc- 
cesses have shown us the power of a moral and peace- 
able agegitation. ‘The experience of the last half cen- 
tury has demonstrated, that no real reform, when de- 
manded by the voice of the people, can be long delay- 
ed, no matter how strong the opposition to it may be. 

We have seen the slave-trade, abolished, though 
Princes of the blood royal, and the consolidated bench 
of bishops, and the whole of the mercantife interests of 
the nation stood in the way. 

We have seen the odious test and corporation acts, 
though supported by the banded bigotry and supersti- 
tion of the realm, repealed by a parliament of church- 
men. 

We have seen Catholic emancipation, though with- 
stood by a monarch and his minions, and opposed 
by all the influences of sectarian prejudice, wrung 
from a parliament of Orangemen. 

We have seen a Reform Bill, though resisted by the 
King, with the Duke of Wellington and the army at 
his back, extorted from a parfiament of Borough- 
mongers. 

We have seen West Indian slavery, though upheld 
by half the titled, and all the money-making classes 
of society, abolished at the bidding of the moral and 
just minded portions of the people ; and we have scen 
the solid phalanx of the combined monopolists of 
England defeated by those who claimed for their fel- 
low-men the right of exchanging the fruits of their 
industry for the harvests of the world. 

I turn, for a moment, to the country I am permitted 
to visit, and I find that your course, like our own, has 
been onwards. 

Language fails to describe the progress you have 
made since last I stood on these shores. Here, in 
thiscity, I see all the evidences of increased popula- 
tion, augmented wealth, a growing commerce, an ex- 
tending city ; and a community in circumstances of 
comfort and prosperity, that make me weep over the 
different lot of thousands in the cities and towns of 
my own land. I look into the proclamation of your 
Governor, and I find that he calls upon you to thank 
God that ‘general health and plenty have prevailed 
in your Commonwealth. That in the workshops, and 
on change; amidst the peaceful pursuits of agricul- 
ture; in the busy marts of trade, and amongst the 
robust and hardy adventurers of the sea, who bring 
up from the depths of distant oceans the materials for 
lighting up the houses of their countrymen upon the 
land, asuccessand prosperity have rewarded the en- 
terprise of your varied industry and business, which 
evince an overruling Providence.’ 

Citizens of Massachusetts ! I congratulate you, 
from my heart, that such is your lot. I congratulate 
you still more, that, amidst the signs of increasing 
material wealth and prosperity, there are also the 
infallible evidences of a no less remarkable progress in 
the moral feelings and opinions of the people of this 
favored State. 

Need I go beyond these walls, to find the proof that 
you have not stood still during the last fifteen years ? 
Do Inot furnish, in my own person and history, the 
unmistakable evidence, standing where I now do, 
that Massachusetts has kept pace with the spirit of 
the age—that Massachusetts has not sworn that she 
will not be wiser to-morrow than she is to-day—that 
Massachusetts has not forgotten the God that guided 
the Mayflower to Plymouth Rock—and that, though 
the peerless intellect of Massachusetts may suffer from 
the stroke of a Southern sun, the heart of the old Bay 
State is sound, and still beats responsive to the in- 
stincts of nature, the dictates of humanity, and the 
claims of the trembling outcast who asks a shelter on 
her soil. 

If I cast my eyes over the vast extent of your coun- 
try, from the rocky shores of Maine to the gold re- 
gions of California, I find the same indications of 
growth, expansion, prosperity and power ; indications, 
also, of the gradual, but sure, diffusion of principles, 
tending in their spread and triumph to the removal 
of whatever is calculated to sully the fair fame, or to 
impair the usefulness of this Nation. As a lover of 
human freedom, I cannot but rejoice that the last 
State admitted into the Union is one which by its own 
Constitution prohibited Slavery, and that at the last 
election in Massachusetts, a Free Soil candidate for 
Congress was triumphant. 


Citizens of Massachusetts, I come among you as a 
friend. As far as I am permitted to call myself, the 
representative of any portion of my countrymen, I 
represent those, who, equally with myself, rejoice in 
your prosperity, andsympathise with you in all your 
efforts to perpetuate liberty amongst yourselves, and 
extend it throughout the world. If there be any in 
England who envy your greatness—any who lament 
over the success of your great experiment—any who 
would gladly see you halt in your glorious career— 
any who would, if they had the means, impede your 
progress—with such I have neither connection nor 
sympathy. I leave them to seek fellowship with the 
despots and reactionaries of Europe, and to the vigi- 
lant attention of Barclay and Perkins’s draymen. 
Standing here as an individual man, I can declare, 
that as concerning the destinies of nations, and after 
the success of the efforts of Reformers at home, to 
obtain for the people of England their just rights, I 
desire nothing earnestly than the stability and 
extension of the tditions of this country, as far as 








they are intended | to secure the liberty 
of the human race tion of condition or 
color. Asan God that so many 
of my 
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est employment—a homestead—the privilege of citi- 

zenship, and an inheritance for their child May 

they prove grateful for the bencfits they have reaped 

on this soil! and may they render to God a suitable 

return, by becoming the benefactors of all who, like 

themselves, have experienced the hardships and the 

evils of misgovernment. May they never steel their 

hearts against the ery of the helpless, or take part with 

the oppressors of their fellow-man. 

If it be imputed to me that I have identified my- 
self with those who are held in slavery on this soil, 
and have sought to promulgate the doctrines of eman- 
cipation, I acknowledge the justice of the impeach. 
ment, and plead guilty. My offence reaches far be- 
yond the limits of the United States. My aspirations 
tor freedom are as wide as the soil polluted by the 
footprints of a tyrant. In advocating the rights of 
humanity, I know of no geographical boundaries. 1 
walk upon God's earth, among God's children, and 
wherever I see one of them smitten down,I will 
claim the right to denounce the aggressor, and de- 
mand the deliverance of the captive. 

If this be a crime, I am in good company. Iam in 
company with a candidate for the Presidential chair. 
I am in company with the Secretary of State for the 
United States of America, Those distinguished men 
may possibly make a distinction between an act com- 
mitted on the banks of the Tiber or the banks of the 
Danube, and a similar act committed on the banks of 
the Potomac or the Mississippi. I can make no such 
distinction. They may make a distinction between 
Kossuth in Turkey and William Crafts in Massachu- 
setts, Ican makenone. I read the language of Mr. 
Webster, and I admire it for the justice of the senti- 
ments it breathes, as well as for its lofty and thril- 
ling eloquence. But he must not blame me if I apply 
it to other circumstances and events besides those 
which were under his notice at the time. He must 
not blame me if, standing in Faneuil Hall, I say, in 
his matchless words, applying his language to recent 
occurrences— 

‘I see that the South demands of Massachusetts 
that the noble Crafts and his equally noble compan- 
ion should be given up, and I see that this demand is 
in derision of the established law of nations. Gen- 
tlemen, there is something on earth greater than ar- 
bitrary or despotic power. The lightning has its 
power, the whirlwind has its power, and the earth- 
quake has its power; but there is something among 
men more capable of shaking despotic power than 
the lightning, the whirlwind, or the earthquake—that 
is, the threatened indignation of the whole civilized 
world.” 

Thanks to Massachusetts, this indignation has not | 
been invoked. On the contrary, the conduct of Mas- } 
sachusetts has been such as will light up with radi- 
ance the face of every man in every country, who is 
the friend of humanity and the consistent lover of 
impartial freedom. What need I say more, than that 
I am proud to be on Massachusetts soil to-night, and 
will consent to be myself banished, if I may leave this 
State as the inviolable asylum of the slave. 

Many representations have been made respecting 
the objects of my visit to this country. I have seen | 
none that are correct, with the exception of those 
which have been put forth by my friends in this city. 
In England, we are in the habit of welcoming many of 
the citizens of this country to our shores, and it has 
been my good fortune to have it in my power some- 
times to entertain at my humble board, the visitors 
who come amongst us. I trust I may say we are 
not wanting cither in individual or national hospi- 
tality. Some of those who thus honor us come on 
missions of philanthropy and reform. They come to 
turn us from our evil ways, and to expose, in the clear- 
er light with which you are blessed, our national 
sins and deformities. ‘They come to rebuke the spirit 
of war. They come to speak temperance. They 
come to point our distressed and struggling popula- 
tion to this land of promise, where no tithe-collect- 
ors and rack-renting landlords spoil the husbandman 
of the fruits of his industry. I think Imay take upon 
me to say that they have not been ill received. At 
least, I may say this—that those with whomI am 
identified have ever given such good men a warm 
weleome, and their best wishes for their success, 

Well, after fifteen years of absence, I revisit these 


shores. I come in the spirit of kindness and brotherly 
affection. I eome to see those who cherished me 


when I was formerly here, —who were neither 
ashamed nor afraid to own themselves my friends, 
whcn there was a state of feeling far different from that 
which now exists. If 1 have any mission, it is one of 
my own devising, for I consyted only my own in- 
clinations and objects in coming. But if there be 
those who will have it that I come here with some 
special object, then let me say that it is this, if it is 
any: To tell the citizens of these States, that there are 
millions on the other side of the Atlantic, who glory 
in the success which has crowned the efforts of the 
people of this country to build up this Republican 
Edifice, and who look to America to send out through 
all lands the gospel of political liberty. To tell them, 
too, that there is one sad drawback upon their influ- 
ence in Europe, and that is, sLavery. That the ene- 
mies of freedom point to that fact with exultation— 
that they desire its continuance and its spread—that 
they would be glad to sce it reinstated in Massa- 
chusetts, and made eternal, that they might for ever 
point to it as a proof of the licentiousness of those 
who set up to govern themselves, and abuse their own 
liberty by enslaving others. If I have a mission, it 
is this, and if I have a message, this is my message,— 

Citizens of America! the ark of Liberty is with 
you, and the nations of the earth are flying to it. 
You are ‘ great, glorious, and free "—but your slavery 
tarnishes your reputation, and fills the quiver of the 
enemies of freedom. Make haste, then, to purge your 
nation from the stain. Continue the good work that 
has been begun amongst you. Consider no foreigner 
the friend of America, who vindicates your slavery ; 
consider no man your enemy, who desires its over- 
throw. Peacefully but firmly proclaim the great 
truths which went forth from this, the Cradle of Lib- 
erty; nor halt, in your career of mercy, until, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the isthmus of 
Panama to the most northernmost limits of your ter- 
ritory, your soil should be sacred to Freedom and Hu- 
manity. 





ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION OF GEORGE 
THOMPSON, BY THE COLORED CITIZENS 
OF BOSTON ! 

On Monday evening last, a most gratifying and in- 
tensely enthusiastic reception was given by the col- 
ored citizens of Boston to Groncr Tuonrson, Esq., in 
the Belknap-strect Church. During the day, a deie- 
gated body waited upon the Mayor and Aldermen to 
ascertain whether the disgraceful scenes witnessed 
in Faneuil Hall would be allowed to be enacted on 
this occasion. Assurances were given that a constab- 
ulary force should be provided equal to any emer- 
gency, and these were carried out in good faith, un- 
der the immediate command of Marshal Tukey. The 
head of the Court leading to the Church was strong- 
ly guarded by the police, an iron chain being thrown 
aeross the passage, and no persons allowed to enter, 


an early hour the house was densely crowded, the 
galleries being reserved, almost exclusively, for the 
ladies. A small portion of the audience consisted of 
white persons; but a large number, most anxi us t> 
be at the meeting, considerately remained at hom, in 
order not to incommode those by whom it was speciai y 
called. John T. Hilton was chosen President, wits 
several Vice Presidents and Sceretaries. After some 
pertinent and heart-felt introductory remarks on the 
part of the President, Mr. Charles L. Remond, in be- 
half of the colored population, both bond and free, 
’ Mr. Thompson to these shores, who replied 
in an eloquent speech, which was constantly cheered 
throughout. A full report in our next. 





except such as were known to be orderly citizens. ae 

















of December, somewhat less than a month remains 
for the necessary previous arrangements, 

The Committee take this opportunity to make a 
few important suggestions, that they trust none of the 
friends of the cause will overlook, as on their efficient 
co-operation, much of the ultimate success of the un- 
dertaking will depend. 

And, first, there are many indi  seattered 
throughout Massachusetts, precluded by or cir- 
cumstances from taking any part in many modes of 
assistance by which the Bazaar is sustained. Many 
friends say to us, that they have no experience of Ba- 
zaars, do not understand what articles are saleable, 
or at any rate could not supply such, and prefer, on 
the whole, to aid the work by direct donation. To ~ 
all such we say, any assistance given the Bazaar in 
this manner is equally encouraging and acceptable. 
The Ladies of West Brookfield have for several years 
sent to the Bazaar a sum of money, which, if expend- 
ed in articles, would have furnished a table equal in 
beauty to any table in the Hall supplied by domestic 
manufacture. Now we do not expect donations like 
this from all the towns of Massachusetts; but if the 
Bazaar received on an average $5 from all the three 
hundred towns of the State, who does not see how 
much the pecuniary success of the occasion would be 
enhanced? We urge.that in cach town whete there 
is but a single abolitionist, that the effort be made. 
We say to such, give what you can yourself, collect 
what you can from others, and at the time of t’ > Ba- 
zaar forward it to Faneuil Hall, that all may experi- 
ence the additional encouragement that springs from 
united, sympathizing and successful effort. The pas- 
sage of the Fugitive Slave Bill has opened the eyes 
and warmed the hearts of thousands. Seek the aid 
and co-operation of all such, even if they have op- 
posed our work heretofure. Strive to convinee all, 
that, in a work like this, people of all creeds and par- 
ties can labor with one heart and one mind. 

The second subject to which we would call atten- 
tion is this: We trust that we may rely on the per- 
sons who furnished the savin, spruce, running pine, 
rhododendron, and other evergreens last year, for the 
decoration of the Hall, that they wil! do the same on 
the present oceasion. They best know the kind and 
quantity required, and in no other way could they 
tid us so effectually. 

We shall also trust to the kindness of those friends 
who have hitherto supplied the Refreshment Table, 
and shall, we hope, in all respects, be allowed to rely 
on the same co-operation by which we have been so 


| greatly aided in previous years, 


3 Will the Standard please copy ? 





THE ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS, 
Held pursuant to a resolution adopted at the recent New- 
England Anti-Slavery Convention, 
Will continue with meetings at the following 
named places :— 
WEBSTER, (Worcester Co.) 
Sunday, November 24. 
SS" To be attended by Srevnen 8S. Fostrzn and 
Assy Keniry Foster. 





MASSACHUSETTS CHAPLIN COMMITTEE. 

Lorine Moony, having been duly appointed an 
Agent of the ‘ Chaplin Fund Committee,’ will speak 
on the subject of his imprisonment, and the means of 
his deliverance, in 


Bangor, Sunday, November 24. 
Augusta, Tuesday, “ 26. 
Hallowell, Wednesday, ‘ 27. 
Gardner, Friday, “ 29. 
Bath, Sunday, December 1. 
Brunswick, Tuesday, e 3. 


The friends of freedom and humanity at the above- 
named places will please to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the meetings. 





LECTURES ON ITALY. 


A Course of four Lectures will be delivered by 
Col. Forners, at the Masonic Temple, on the evenings 
of Monday, 25th, Tuesday, 26th, Wednesday, 27th, 
and Thursday, 28th, upon the origin and develop- 
ment of the recent convulsions in Italy, in the hope 
of placing these facts in an intelligible point of view: 
without which the future events which ere long must 
occur, cannot, as they progress, be correctly appre- 
ciated. 

The Lectures will commence at 7 1-2, P.M. Tick- 
ets for the course, One Dollar—can be obtained at 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co's Book-store, Washington st., 
or at the Masonic Temple. Admittance to single 
lectures, fifty cents. 





DISCUSSION OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 

The People’s Sunday Meeting, 221 Washington st., 
will conclude, next Sunday afternoon, the cebate on 
the question which has been before the Society for 
several Sundays, and which reads in these words: 
‘Is it the duty of the North to obey the Fugitive 
Slave Law?’ All are invited to attend—the support- 
ers as well as the opponents of the law—and take 
part in the debate, the meeting being free, and fif- 
teen minutes allowed each speaker. 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
Grorce Tuomrson, Esq., M. P. of England, will 
deliver the sixteenth annual address before the Sa- 
lem Female Anti-Slavery Society, on Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 1, at Mechanic Hall, at 7 o'clock. Ad- 


mittance 12 1-2 cts. 
E. J. KENNY, Ree. Sec. 
Salem, Nov. 22. 





LECTURE BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


The next regular lecture before the Salem Female 
Anti-Slavery Society will be delivered in Lyceum 
Hall, by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, of Bostongon Sunday 
evening next, Noy. 24th, at 7 o'clock. 

E. J. KENNY, Ree. See. 





PARKER PILLSBURY, 
An Agent of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Svciety, will 
lecture as follows: 


Middleboro’, Friday, Nov. 22. 





SABBATH EVENING LECTURE. 


A Lecture on the Domestic Education of Children 
will be given at the Central Church, Winter street, 
next Sabbath evening, Nov. 24th, at 7 o'clock, by Rev. 
Warren Burton. ‘This is to be gratuitous, and opens 
a brief course on the subject, to be given at another 
place. Parents are invited to attend. 

















Life Insurance Company. 
CAPITAL $150,000. 
CHARTER UNLIMITED. 


ig" No connection with Fire, Marine, or Health In- 
surance. £9 
BOARD OF FINANCE: 
Frankuin Haven, Rvew Witurams, Me. 
Tuomas THATCHER. 
ELISHA B. PRATT, President, 
Danren Saanr, Jr., Vice President. 
Henny Crocker, Secretary. 
J. C. Suanr, M. D., Medical Examiner. 

Insurances on life effected on the most favorable 
terms. 

Policies issued at reduced rates for mercantile pur- 
poses, Special permits for sea voyages and for Cal- 
ifornia residence at reduced premium, Pam 
containing tables of rates, &¢., furnished gratis, or 
sent by mail if written for, post paid, by 
Z CABOT & PORTER, A 
~ Orrice—Lower floor Merchants’ Exchange, 

Nov. 22 tf 


The Fugitive Slave Bill: 
(S History and Unconstitutionality, with an ac- 
I count of the Seizure and Enslavement of. 
Hamlet, and his subsequent restoration to ! 
Third Edition. Price 5 cts. For sale by 
» ARS I, 25 Cornhill. 3t. 
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For the Liberator. 
STANZAS, 
On reading the Fugitive Slave Bil. 
[Written Oct. 9, 1850.] 
Just Heaven ! and has it come to this— 
Has Slavery so mighty grown, 
That Northern men must be the hounds 
To hunt the flying bondman down ? 


Must we, despite the plain commands 
Of conscience in each freeman’s breast— 
Despite our Christian duty—yield 
Obedience to the law’s behest ? 


Must we our doors unwilling close— 
Must we our hands unwilling lend— 
Refuse the fugitive a home, 
And back again to bondage send? 


Nay, more—must we perforce comply, 
When called upon to bind in chains 
The black man, free as you or I, 
Who ne'er has suffered Slavery’s pains ? 


Yes—says the law—NO !--says the man, 
Who listens to that voice within, 

Which, heeded, from a whisper swells, 
And thunders ‘gainst the damning sin. 


NO !—says the man, who yet believes 
hat Freemen’s rights and Freedom's cause 
Are sacred, and should be preserved 
Inviolate, by human laws. 


NO!—say we all, with heart-felt words— 
Though we may be compelled to see, 
We cannot—wi!l not be the tools 
Of this aceurs’d Iniquity. 
Nor long, we trust, will the sad scene 
Afflict the world’s astonished sight; 
The grasping Wrong o’erleaps itself, 
And hastens on the reign of Right. 


The reign of Right must surely come, 
Nor chains nor laws its course can stay: 

‘ Fly swifter round, ye wheels of Time, 
And bring, with speed, the welcome day ! 


—<@—_——_ 
From Zion’s Herald. 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL. 
Send from the South your minions, 
Ye men that gladly see 
Bound once again with pinions, 
The arm that now is free. 
Ay! let your bloodhounds yelling, 
Be heard on Northern plains, 
To free New England telling 
Of Slavery’s galling chains. 


Yet think not freemen slumber, 
That Christian hearts are steel, 
To sit and calmly number 
The pangs your victims feel. 
The mighty mass uprising, 
With justice in their van, 
Will crush the truth-despising, 
Who fall beneath their ban. 


Freemen! from mount and valley, 
From hill-top and from plain, 
To aid the fleeing rally, 
Forge not anew his chain. 
In the name of truth eternal, 
In the name of holy right, 
Banish the wrong infernal, 
Hurl it to deepest night! 
East Weymouth, Mass. 
—————— 
From the N. Y. Tribune. 
THE HOUSE OF FRIENDS. 
BY WALTER WHITMAN. 

«And one shall say unto him, What are these 
wounds in thy hands? Then he shall answer, Those 
with which I was wounded in the house of my 
friends.’ —Zecn. xiii. 6. 


JUVENIS, 


If thou art balked, O Freedom, 
The victory is not to = manlier foes; - 
From the house of thy friends comes the death=Stab. 
Vaunters of the Free, 
Why do you strain your lungs off South'ward ? 
Why be going to Alabama? 
Sweep first before yeur own door; 
Stop this squalling and this scorn 
Over the mote there in the distance. 
Look well to your own eye, Massachusetts— 
Yours, New York and Pennsylvania: 
I would say yours to Michigan, 
But all the salve, all the surgery 
Of the great wide world were powerless there. 


Virginia, mother of greatness, 
Blush not for being also mother of slaves. 
You might have borne deeper slaves— 
Dough-faces, Crawlers, Lice of Humanity— 
Terrific screamers of Freedom, 
Who roar, and bawl, and get hot in the face ; 
But, were they not incapable of august crime, 
Would quench the hopes of ages for a drink— 
Muck-worms, creeping flat to the ground, 
A dollar dearer to them than Christ’s blessing ; 
All loves, afl hopes, less than the thought of gain; 
In life walking in that as in a shroud: 
Men whom the throes of heroes, 
Great deeds at which the gods might stand appalled, 
The shrick of a drowned world, the appeal of women, 
The exulting laugh of united empires, 
Would teach them never in the heart, 
But only in the pocket. 


Hot-headed Carolina, 
‘Well may you curl your lip; 
With all your bondsmen, bless the destiny 
Which brings you no such breed as this. 


Arise, young North! 
Our elder blood flows in the veins of cowards— 
The grey-haired sneak, the blanched poltroon, 
The feigned or real shiverer at tongues 
That nursing babes need hardly cry the less for— 
Are they to be our tokens alway? 


Fight on, band braver than warriors, 
Faithful and few as Spartans ; 
But fear not most the angriest, loudest malice— 
Fear most the still and forked fang 
That starts from the grass at your feet. 
— 
PITY. 
Woman may err—woman may give her mind 
To cvil thoughts, and lose her pure estate ; 
But for one woman who affronts her kind 
By wicked passions and remorseless hate, 
A thousand make amends in age and youth, 
By heavenly pity, by sweet sympathy, 
By patient kindness, by endearing truth, 
By love supremest in adversity, 
Theirs is the task to succor the distressed, 
To feed the hungry, to console the sad, 
To pour the balm upon the wounded breast, 
And find dear Pity ever for the bad. 
Blessings on woman ! In the darkest day 
Their love shines brightest; in the perilous hour 
Their weak hands glow with strength our feuds to 
maaaiiees them! and if man would shower 
His condemnation on the few that err, 
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ADDITIONAL LETTERS READ AT THE 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 





LETTER FROM E. A, LUKENS. 
New Ganxpven, O., Oct., 1850. 
Dear Frixp: 

You have kindly invited me to address a letter to 
the Convention about to assemble at Worcester, for 
the purpose of discussing the claims and condition of 
women; and as it is now impossible for me to be 
there in person, I hasten to comply. Deeply, how- 
ever, do I regret this alternative, as I belong to that 
very large class, whose activity is indicated only by 
excessive pleasure in secing others labor; and gladly 
would I, on this occasion, sit at your feet, (if that 
were not too humble an attitude,) and be taught of 
the way, instead of writing at this distance from 
you, and without any thing to communicate but sim- 
ple and heartfelt wishes for the fulfilment, in your 
case, of the beautiful promise, ‘ As thy day is, so shall 
thy strength be.’ 

Perhaps the women of Ohio never astonished them- 
selves more than wher they found themselves first in 
the grandest and boldest progressive movement of the 
age; the first, at least, to meet in Convention to con- 
sider a subject which involves the deepest, dearest, 
and most vital interests of human life; while Massa- 
chusetts, our older, stronger, and more enlightened 
sister, was listening dreamily to the rising murmur 
against wrongs which all the ages have heaped upon 
woman, and nodding over it, as she would over a rath- 
er dull novel. 

We remember that upon your coast lies Plymouth 
Rock ; that upon your soil perished the last remnan 
of the ancient race of martyrs, and from thence arose 
again their spirit, to be incarnated anew in the per- 
8)ns of the ‘twelve,’ and marvel that you did not long 
ago call upon us, and all other true friends, for aid 
again to 
‘Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the 

desperate winter sea.’ 

It is useless to exaggerate the amount of difficulty 
t> be encountered, and quite as much so to conceal 
the fact that mountain waves of opposition must be 
met, and icebergs of indifference. I may have exag- 
gerated in calling this ‘the grandest movement of the 
age ;’ but what error is older and therefore more for- 
midable than that of classing woman among the mere 
cares and dependencies of man? what thought more 
thoroughly incorporated into all the laws and ar- 
rangements of society? The system of chattel sla- 
very is, of course, fouler and more horrible; therefore 
will have fewer advocates, and be sooner thrown off 
as a loathsome excrescence from the rapidly renovat- 
ing body of socicty. No poet will wreathe the mon- 
ster’s brow with flowers; no sculptor will steal for 
its chiselled type the grace and spirituality that belong 
to immortal beauty ; while poet, painter and sculptor, 
preacher, lawgiver, and man of science, all unite in 
crowning tyranny and voluptuousness, weakness and 
ignorance, while they appear masked as protection on 
our side; religious, graceful and chaste submission on 
the other. 

Our wrongs as women are few, compared with 
those of the slave; but well may we claim the right 
now to speak in his defence, as well as our own, while 
the treachery to both, of great and powerful men, 
stalks abroad and vauuts itself. Well may we pause 
to reprove those who would strike down the arm up- 
raised to ‘ undo the heavy burdens,’ 

This is peculiarly an age of increasing labor, des- 
perate struggle, and ‘high endeavor,’ on the part of 
reformers. All men are awake, and it is uscless to 
lay weights upon the eyes of women any longer, or 
give her sleeping potions. It is no time, if any other 
has been, when she should be restricted in her hours 
of respite from household labor, to the ornamenting of 
her person, gossip over the tea-table; or, for employ- 
ment to her mind and pen, magazine stories, which 
in general are only refined gossip, while her father, 
husband and brother are sternly engaged in life’s high 
conflicts ; always in arms, like the Knights of Brank- 
some, who 

‘Carved at the meal with gloves of stecl, 

And drank the red wine through the helmet barred.’ 
There will doubtless be female Don Quixcttes and 
American George Sands—who can imitate her in eve- 
ry thing but her transcendent power and genius—to 
bring ridicule upon this enterprise; but we should 
not thereby be deterred from urging forward this 
movement now, 

I rejoice that your Convention will not be marked 
by the unpleasant feature in ours, which gave offence 
to many—the exclusion of men from your delibera- 
tions. I think we should, as far as possible, take a 
definite position, and especially avoid every thing 
that has the appearance of antagonism to man. Our 
interests are emphatically one in this matter, and we 
shall never take a decided step in advance, without 
moving harmoniously. The ‘spheres’ of man and 
woman continually intersect each other and blend to- 
gether, so that it is impossible to move in one without 
affecting the other. 

Once more, dear sister, may all blessed and strength- 
ening influences be upon your Convention! And I 
pray that words of love and power may go out there- 
from, that shall set free the long chained and be- 
numbed soul of woman, (as, in olden time, words 
of magic were said to,) and give it an impulse to- 
ward perfect development that shall be felt through 
ages yet to come, Yours truly, 


E. A. LUKENS. 


LETTER FROM MARGARET CHAPPELSMITH. 


New Haxnony, II, Sept. 20, 1850. 

I believe that among the women of this country, 
there is a much larger number of elevated minds 
than is to be found among the women of my own 
country; and I should rejoice in the introductions 
that you so temptingly offer me, but I must wait 
some other opportunity. 

I have long noticed, with great pleasure, that wo- 
men here are induced by their education to study all 
subjects; that they are not frightened from certain 
topics by the fear of being called ‘ blue stockings,’ or 
‘female pedants’; and I have hoped, and still have 
some hope, that men here, unlike the generality of 
the men of England, have a faith that woman of cul- 
tivated intellect, capable of depending on her own ex- 
ertions, may make a loving wife, a trusty partner, and 
a mother worthy to be trusted with the important 
charge of offspring; but my hope‘of this being much 
more general here than in England, is somewhat abat- 
ed by the observation (limited, I admit) that I have 
made during my stay here. I havesome fear that the 
principal advance in this respect, in this country, is a 
universal respect for female talent as a source of na- 
tional pride; but that men, even men of sound know- 
ledge in other respects, are so miserably deficient in 
knowledge on this subject, are such bad observers of 
facts in every way surrounding them, that they prefer 
taking t» their bosoms the pretty creature whose igno- 


_rance makes her dependent, and whose submission is 


mistakenly calculated on as being more certain be- 
cause she cannot reason on her duties, or on how to 
promote the best happiness of life. In England, it 
appeared to me to be necessary to convince the men 
of their folly and degradation in this respect, before 
there could be any hope of effecting reforms among 
the women; for I fear that so long,as men prefer 
timid women, who shrink from having an opinion of 
their own, so long will the majority of women insen- 
sibly mould themselves to what the men desire; and 
mothers will not have the courage to doom their 
daughters to an unmarried life, by making them be- 
ings that men would be afraid to love ;—though, 


mothers a firm conviction in the eonsolations and in | 


the powers of intelligence, they would defy the folly 


| of men, and would educate daughters who would, at 
| last, vanquish men’s prejudices, and bestow a happi- 


ness that ignorance, however loving and submissive, 
ean never give. 

I do not, at present, know enough of society here to 
say that my fears are well-founded. I shall be most 
happy to find they are not. I care not for that ed- 
ucation which gives merely literary talent; I covet 
that which gives independence of thought, which wil! 
enable a woman to examine all subjects before she 
adopts a belief regarding them ; and that will enable 
her to assert an unpopular opinion, if her conyic- 
tions lead her to hold that opinion rather than any 
others. Truth can exist only in such a course; in- 
tellect can have a heathy action only in such a course; 
and it is only the women who can do this that will be 
mothers of independent, honest and intellectual sons. 
I earnestly hope to find many such women in the 
United States. 


With much respect for yourself, and for the other 


ladies engaged in the good cause, I am, my dear 
madam, Yours sincerely, 
MARGARET CHAPPELSMITH. 
To Mrs. P. W. Davis. 


LETTER FROM NANCY M. BAIRD. 


To tux Woman's Ricurs Convention : 

Dean Frienps,—Though I cannot be present with 
you in person on this most important and deeply in- 
teresting occasion, my spirit will mingle with you in 
deep sympathy and fervent prayer for the success of 
the holy enterprise in which you have embarked. 

The obscurity of my position, and the few qualifica- 
tions I possess of rendering any efficient aid in this 
great work, almost induced me to remain silent, and 
withhold all expression of feeling ; but a further con- 
sideration of the subject has led me to change that 
opinion. I feel persuaded that your Convention, be- 
ing composed, as it will be, of persons of the highest 
wisdom and purest feelings, the true ‘salt of the 
earth,’ will not overlook, or regard with indifference, 
sympathy, even from the most humble source. Your 
noble, but arduous work, being no less than a war 
with ‘ principalities and powers, and wickedness in high 
places,’ a war with profound ignorance and long-cher- 
ished prejudice, and the fiercest passions of the sel- 
Jish, unsanctified human heart, will need all the sym- 
pathy and all the aid of the friends of the cause, great 
and small. I pray that God may prosper and bless 
this great and good work, and I believe He will. I 
believe it is an inspiration from Himself, and that the 
instruments He has raised up for its accomplishment 
will receive His constant guidance and direction. To 
wake up a slumbering world, a world ‘ dead in tres- 
passes and sins,’ is a great work; but greater is He 
that is for you than those that are against you; and as 
Jesus said to the sisters of Lazarus, if we will believe, 
we shall see the glory of God. 

I trust these few, poor words of sympathy may 
reach you, and that you may be cheered on by expres- 
sions of it from many and higher sources. 

Yours very truly, 


NANCY M. BAIRD. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM JANE 
COWEN. 
LoGansport, INDIANA. 
Dear Sisters : 
e * s After studying on woman’s po- 
sition for fifteen years, without divulging my thoughts 
to any person, taking the Bible for my guide, I have 
come to the conclusion that this great evil has its 
original root in the Church of God. I do not mean 
a particular church, but all the different denomina- 
tions, (Quakers excepted,) taken as a body. I am of 
the opinion, that if the Church would allow woman 
the privileges that God has given her, in both the Old 
and New Testaments, an education equa! with the 
male sex, and every right that belongs to her, would 
follow. 

Let us go to the Bible, and examine for ourselves 
whether God has forbidden woman from reading the 
Law, cither in public or private. It was Moses’s 
mother who instructed him and formed his character ; 
the law being written in her heart, for the law was not 
written at that time. We read in Exodus, 15th char- 
ter, 20th verse, of Miriam leading the choir, to cele- 
brate, on the banks of the Red Sea, the overthrow of 
Pharaoh, 1491 B.C.; and in Micah, 6th chap., 14th 
verse, God says to the Israelites, by the mouth of the 
prophet, ‘I sent before thee Moses, Aaron and Miriam.’ 
Their mission was to rule, instruct and guide the peo- 
ple in piety and virtue. In Judges, 4th chap., 4th 
verse, we have recorded the song of a woman, and an 
account of her judging Israel for years in righteous- 
ness, about 1294, B. C. It was woman that defeated 
the wicked counsels of Haman, and saved the Jews 
from destruction. In 2 Kings, 22d chap., 14th verse, 
we read of Huldah, the Prophetess, who lived con- 
temporaneously with Jeremiah and Zephaniah, 624, 
B.C. I heard an irtelligent, and, I believe, a pious 
clergyman, say, not long since, that there were in- 
stances recorded in the Old Testament of females 
being chosen to fill the important station of a proph- 
et; Judge G. saying that, inthe New Testament dis- 
pensation, females were not allowed this privilege, 
but are commanded to keep silence in the churches, 
&c. There is a possibility of even good men being 
mistaken, owing to the prejudice of education. 

Let us now go to the New Testament, and see if 
he be correct. If I mistake not, Joel propHiesied/ 
726 years B. C.—Joel, 2d chapter, 28th and 29th 
verses—‘ And it shall come to pass afterward, that I 
will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophecy, and your 
old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall 
see visions ; and also upon the servants and upon the 
handmaidens in those days will I pour out my Spirit.’ 
In the Acts of the Apostles, 18th chapter, 18th verse, 
we have an account of Aquila, and his wife Priscilla, 
travelling in company with Paul, and most probably 
they labored with him in the Gospel. In Romans, 
we have an account of Phebe, who was a deaconess 
of the church at Cenchrea, A. D. 58. 1 Cor., 9th 
chapter, we have an account of Paul reproving the 
Corinthians for their unbecoming manner of conduct- 
ing public worship, the men praying or prophesying 
with their heads covered, and the women with their 
heads uncovered. It was a custom among the Greeks 
and Romans, and among the Jews—an express Jaw— 
that no woman should be seen abroad without a 
veil. The several commentators agree that prophesy- 
ing, in this passage, signifies to speak to others to ed- 
ification, exhortation and comfort, and this comprises 
all we understand by exhortation, or even preaching ; 
that whatever may be the meaning of praying or 
prophesying in respect to the man, they have pre- 
cisely the same meaning in respect to the woman. 
This is the kind of prophesying that was predicted by 
Joel, and referred to by Peter—Acts 2:11. It is evi- 
dent that had there not been such gifts bestowed upon 
woman, the prophecy could not have its fulfilment. 
That gifts are bestowed on females in our day, the 
same as on men, we do not doubt; but they are sup- 
pressed by the wretched laws of both Church and 
State. Nothing can be more plain than that it was 
to the foolish and disorderly to whom the apostle ad- 
dressed himself, and not to those on whom God had 
poured out his Spirit. 

LETTER FROM SOPHIA L. LITTLE. 
Pawtuexer, Oct. 9, 1850. 
Dear Frrenps: — 

Though unable to be with you, I sympathise with 

vou in this movement. a 





impressed with the im- 


be 
of the questions to be discussed. Is woman 





in her true position? If she is not, what are the most 

_ direct means of her elevation? These questions re- 
quire thorough investigation. I believe that the 
higher moral nature of woman is not merely the re- 
sult of a retired education, but a native feature of her 
mind ; and that the Almighty designed that men and 
women should act as one, the deficiencies of each be- 
ing made up by the other. 

I could say much on these subjects if with you ; bu: 
not believing in the right to inflict long letters on a 
Convention which is to sit so short a time, I will only 
add my hearty wishes for a prosperous Convention, 
and am, Very truly, dear sisters, 

Yours for the truth, 
SOPHIA L. LITTLE. 

To tuz Woman’s Convention. 

rae 


LETTER FROM HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


Cuntrevitie, Wayne Co., (Indiana,) : 
Nov. 2, 1850. 


el 








Dear Garrison: 


The past few weeks have found me entirely occupied 
in travelling, talking or lecturing. Last week, I at- 
tended the Yearly Mecting of Congregational Friends 
at Green Plain, in Ohio. Oliver Johnson caime there 
with me. An efficient meeting it was. Freedom of 
thought and specch was there. All that were present 
felt that it was good to be there; we received good, 
and we gave good, ‘The mecting held three days. 
One half day was devoted to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and it was the afternoon of that day which people call 
holy—the Lord’s day. We appropriated it to hu- 
manity—discussed that law in its details and its bear- 
ings, and adopted strong resolutions that were pre- 
sented by a committee. Fugitives are continually 
passing through this region. Oneman said over forty 
had passed through his hands, and been helped on 
their way to freedom, having come from the South 
within a few months. One deelared that this law 
had only nerved him up to bolder and more strenu- 
ous efforts to aid fugitives. There was a strong and 
exciting discussion over the word ‘resistance’ that 
was in one resolution. Some thought that it savored 
of violence. Others took the ground that those who 
would defend themselves by violence were bound, 
by their own rule, to use the same means in defence of 
their neighbors, and that each one should be held 
amenable to his own rule, and be denounced as a 
sinner if he did not abide by it. 

The Woman question was taken up in earnest; so 
was the subject of Inspiration. What is God’s true 
and only revelation to man, the Bible, or Nature? It 
was the general opinion that Nature is the only divine 
revelation, and that none other can possibly meet our 
wants, or be binding upon us. I cannot but hope that 
Congregational Friends will multiply a thousand fold. 
They will when once they are understood. 

Icame from Green Plain to Dayton,—a city of 
some ten or twelve thousand inhabitants,—lying on 
the Big Miamiriver. It is a beautiful spot—the rich- 
est corn-growing country in the world. In the coun- 
ty of Montgomery alone, of which Dayton is the coun- 
ty town, over one million bushels of corn are annual- 
ly converted into whiskey. Of course, drunkenness 
pervades the whole region. Last Saturday, a meet- 
ing was held here to sustain the kidnapping law. 
C. L. VALANDIGHAM, a lawyer in Dayton, was 
the leader in this effort to reconcile the people to be- 
eome kidnappers. He pledged himself to lead them 
in kidnapping. Resolutions were passed to sustain 
kidnappers. I believe this is the first meeting heid 
in the North to sustain that law. Let Dayton have 
all the honor of it. How much the whiskey of the 
county had to do with this meeting, Iknow not; but 
I cannot see how any man eould sustain that law, ex- 
cept under the influence of strong drink. There has 
also been a meeting in Dayton to resist the execution 
of the law. 

I came to Richmond, Indiana, and there lectured 
last night on the Fugitive Law. Iam now in the 
court-house of Wayne county—in Centreville, the 
residence of George W. Julian. He is now address- 
ing his constituents, assémbled in a county meeting. 
He is giving an account of the course of the recent 
Congress, and scathing all who planned and voted for 
that Fugitive Law. He says—the dissolution of this 
Union 18 A MERE QUESTION OF TIME—that there is no 
hope that the Constitution can be amended—that 
there is no hope from Congress as to the abolition of 
slavery—that the Constitution does pledge the entire 
military force of the nation to sustain the tyrants, and 
to keep the slave in his chains. 

The following resolutions are before the mecting. 
They are pretty good for a political gathering :— 


Resolved, That we repudiate, with scorn, every 
settlement of the slavery question which is arrived at 
by the yielding of rights on the part of the North to 
the supercilious demands of the Southern slavehold- 
ers; and that no ‘settlement’ can be satisfactory to 
the freemen of the non-slaveholding States, which 
does not proceed upon the ordinance our fathers 
gave us, and place the federal government actively 
upon the side of freedom. 

Resolved, That the passage of the bill to extend to 
slavery over a portion of New Mexico, and to give to 
the stock-jobbers of Texas ten millions of dollars; 
and the bill to organize the territory of Utah and 
New Mexico, against the introduction of slavery into 
them, were carried through Congress in total defiance 
of the well-known sentiments of a vast majority of the 
people of the North, and that those who voted for 
these measures, whether frightened by Texas thunder, 
or bought by Texas lands, or bribed by a treacherous 
President, should be held to a strict accountability. 

Resolved, That the bloodhound fugitive slave bill, 
recently enacted by Congress, outrages humanity, vi- 
olates the plainest provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States, and is without a parallel in the le- 
gislation of any civilized people. It denies the writ 
of habeas corpus; it repudiates the trial by jury; it 
bribes the officers created by it to enslave our citi- 
zens; it proscribes, by heavy fines and by imprison- 
ment, the exercise of the plainest dictates of morality 
and religion ; it creates a whole army of officers, whose 
sole business is the hired service of slaveholders ; it 
makes the people of the North slave-catchers, and at 
the same time brings to the aid of the Southern man- 
hunter the military power of the non-slaveholding 
States ; it barters the liberty of a freeman for the oath 
of any wretch who may swear that he is a slave; it 
does all this, whilst our citizens are thrown into South- 
ern prisons without cause, and sold into perpetual 
bondage for their jail fees, in violation of the clearest 
provisions of the Constitution. 

Resolved, Therefore, that while we desire no colli- 
sion with the laws, and do not intend rashly or vio- 
lently to oppose the public authorities, we mean, by 
all reasonable endeavors, to labor for its repeal; and 
hereby declare our purpose, in the mean time, to make 
it powerless in the country, by our absolute refusal to 
obey its inhuman and diabolical provisions. 

Resolved, That we will circulate among the people, 
and send to Congress, petitions for the repeal of said 
law, and that agitation cannot and shall not cease 
until our prayer shall be granted. 

On the topics embodied in these resolutions, Julian 
js now commenting, and stirring up his constituents 
to zeal and activity in rendering them abortive. He 
says the law arms the whole nation in favor of the 
slaveholders; that the North has shown a disposition 
to go down below the bottomless pit to keep slave- 
holders in the Union; that the Union is not worth 
preserving, and ought not to exist another hour, if it 
cannot exist without slavery; that this infamous law 
supersedes the writ of habcas corpus; that the State 
eannot ‘interfere to protect its citizens from the deci- 
sion of the wretch who is base enough to act as a kid- 
napper; that the law makes slavery the great con- 
cern of the nation, and liberty a contraband thing ; 
that the Congress and President that passed that law 


have covered themselves with infamy. Tell me no,{ 


about reverencing a law passed by political gamblers 
and blacklegs; this bill was ordained, not of God, 
but by the friends of the bottomless pit. [* Yes,’ says 
one, ‘it smells of brimstone.’} All we wantis, a firm 
resolve that we WILL Nor onny ruar Law. I have 
‘ound but one man in the North who adyocated this 
bill, and that was a professed minister of Christ. 
He would. break off from his prayerfand go and be a 
kidnapper. These theological, clerical miscreants, who 
help to sustain this law, should be held up to the 
scorn of the world. The law is a conspiracy against 
all of us, and indignation meetings should be held in 
every town and neighborhood. If the Constitution 
requires us to return the fugitive, I will not obey it, 
till the South learns to keep that Constitution. Thus 
Julian pours out his soul. There is much earnestness 
and enthusiasm in the meeting. 

The resolutions have been almost unanimously 
adopted. Julian will do good service in his district. 
Che Marshal of the State, SOLOMON MEREDITH, 
lives in Cambridge, in this county. He is a marked 
man, and is ready to act as a kidnapper for all 
who wish his service. These Marshals and their 
Deputies all over the North should be known, their 
names given to the world, and children be taught to 
shun and execrate them as they do robbers and assas- 
sins. 

Joun McLean is the kidnapper-in-chief of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan. He has consented to act in 
that capacity, and is now looking out men to act as 
his Deputy kidnappers. Memorials are being sent to 
him, requesting him to resign his office. What a no- 
ble act it would be! But McLean is not man enough 
to do it. He has shown himself as destitute of hones- 
ty and honor as of heart and shame. He is a brutal 
man, and shows himself fit to be the tool of Webster, 
Clay, and their kidnapping crew. 

Cannot the Committee in Boston ascertain the 
names and residences of all the Circuit Judges, Mar- 
shals, Deputy Marshals and Commissioners, appoint- 
ed or to be appointed throughout the North? The 
names and residences of these infamous kidnappers 
should be known, and all the people, old and young, 
taught in the school, in the pulpit, in all circles, to 
scorn and execrate them. 

God bless you, dear Garrison! Now is the time to 
hold these boasting, fighting republicans to their 
principles. H. C. WRIGHT, 





DEMOCRACY. 
To rue Epiror or THe Boston Post:— 

Sm,—It seems passing strange that a man of your 
natural good sense, a man of your experience, will 
eondescend to publish the contemptible and infamous 
twaddle of your pro-slavery scribblers, relative to 
‘ the fanatics, Garrison and his associates.’ How is 
it? Do you really believe that these men are in the 
wrong? If so, why not face them like a man, and 
prove the wrong? Instead of pursuing this course, 
you misrepresent them at every convenient occasion, 
indulge in low slang, fire a squib at them now and 
then, burning only your own fingers, and suffer your 
senseless correspondents to engage in the same wan- 
ton sport; and when called to an account, your 
tongue ‘cleaves to the roof of your mouth,’ Is your 
course manly? Is it *‘ Democratic’ ? 

‘ What we have now to guard against, is the forma- 
tion of those sectional parties,’ says your correspondent 
* Osceola.” Now, can you inform me how, in the 
name of common sense, that stupid dolt proposes to 
‘guard against’ the formation of those, or any other 
parties? The expression was certainly most ridicu- 
lous. Did you deem the idea ‘ Democratic’? 

Again: ‘While the causes of irritation have dis- 
appeared, or been disposed of,’ &c. (Irritation be- 
tween the North and South.) What consummate 
nonsense! When have those causes of irritation 
ever disappeared? Not within your memory, or 
mine. And can you suppose that they ever will 
be disposed of, before either slavery is disposed of, or 
the ‘glorious’ convenant with death and agreemer.t 
with hell is annulled? If such be your opinion, your 
sagacity needs furbishing. You must be lamentably 
in want of matter for your paper, one would think, or 
you would reject such trash. 

Once more : ‘ If agitation be tolerated in the North, 
it is impossible to say what political consequences 
might ensue.’ (!) Are you a ‘ Democrat,’ and suffer 
such slavish language to occupy a place in your ‘ Dem- 
ocratic’ paper, without a word of comment? ‘¢ Bas- 
tard Democracy,’ that! Now mark my words: ‘ Agi- 
tation’ will be ‘tolerated’ without an ‘if,’ Charles 
G. Green and his sapient correspondents to the con- 
trary notwithstanding! Would you prevent free dis- 
cussion? Do you fear ‘agitation’? And why? You 
are requested to give your reasons before election, 
whatever may be the ‘ political consequences.’ 


Are you in favor of the infamous Fugitive Slave 
Law? Are you ready and willing to act as blood- 
hound for the tyrants of the South? Are you pre- 
pared to give up the right of trial by jury, for the in- 
terest of the foul friend which has ruled the nation 
these many years? Suppose that some Southern 
planter should lay claim to yourself, and furnish proof 
satisfactory to the legal officer, that you were his 
man—would you, for the love of ‘law and order,’ 
submit to your fate asa slave, without an effort to 
escape a doom so cruel? Would you not, just then, 
‘ tolerate agitation,’ notwithstanding your * Democra- 
cy’? 

Your crawling correspondent asks : ‘ What apology 
can we make to the South for our want of courage,’ 
&e.? Now, Charles G. Green, do you think that to 
rebel against that infernal law, would evince a lack of 
courage ? Or, does your correspondent think that to 
refuse to join the pack of bloochounds, would con- 
stitute cowardice? Be that as it may, I sincerely 
pity you both, and commend to you both the follow- 
ing as 

AN APOLOGY. 
What! bend, forsooth, to Southern rule? 

What! cringe and crawl to Southern clay ? 
And be the base, the supple tool 

Of hell-begotten slavery ? 


No! never while the free air plays 

O’er our rough hills and sunny fountains, 
Shall our New England sons be slaves !— 

No chains shall clank around our mountains ! 


Dare ye demand with haughty tone, 
That we shall pander to your shame? 
We give our brother up, alone 
To feel the lash and wear the chain ? 


While on our mountain-tops the pine, 
In freedom, her green branches waves, 
Our freemen may not stoop to bind 
The galling shackles on your slaves ! 


Our brother never shall go back, 
When once he presses our free shore, 
Though Slavery’s power, with hell to back, 
Comes thundering at our northern door ! 
No! rather be our starry land 
Into a thousand fragments riven ! 
Upon our own free hills we'll stand, 
And pour upon the breeze of heaven 
A curse so loud, so stern, so deep, 
*T will start ye in your guilty sleep !’ 
Yours, &c., FREEMAN. 
P. S. Post, please copy the « Apology.’ 

















ADULT 


Day and Evening School, 


For Colored People, (male and female,) under Rev. Mr. 
Grimes’s Church, Southac Street. 

A BENEVOLENT Christian public are solicited 

for aid to receive all prez, who are willing to be 

‘nstructed, and not able to pay. The smallest dona- 

tion in money, books or stationary, placed in the 

— Mr. Grimes, gratefully received and ac- 
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COUGHS, comps 
HOARSENESS, BRONCHI? 
WHOOPING-coucH, Roy. 
ASTHMA wi CONSUMPT 0,’ 


gr uniform success which has attend 
of this preparation—ijts Salutary effec %e 
to relieve and cure affections of the 
gained for it a celebrity equalled } 
cine. We offer it to the afflicted with enti 
dence in its virtues, and in the full belief me es 
subdue and remove the Severest attacks : i 
upon the throat and lungs. These resul nen, 
become publicly known, very naturally 
attention of medical men and philanthro: ist 
where. What is their opinion of CHERRY 
TORAL may be scen in the following thing 
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VALENTINE MOTT, M. p 
Prof. Surgery, Medical College, N.Y. r 
‘It gives me pleasure to certify they 
cacy of Ayers CHERRY PECTOR 
consider peculiarly adapted to ¢ ; 
throat and lungs.’ 


THE RT. REV. LORD BISHO 

writes in a letter to a friend, who ca HELD : 

under an affection of the Lungs—*'Tyy the CH 

PECTORAL, and if any medicine can viv, ERRY 

lief, with the blessing of God that will” 7p. 
CHIEF JUSTICE Eustis 

of Louisiana, writes that ‘, Pinna 

was cured of several severe attack 

CHERRY PECTORAL.’ 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 
The Canadian Journal of Medical Scietey 
states, that * Asthma and Bronchitis, s wevalen 
this inclement climate, has yielded with a 
rapidity to Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORA] ted vt 
cannot too strongly recommend this skilful *: by 
tion to the Profession and publie genera'ly P Prepara. 
Let the relieved svutferer speak for himself:— 
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Harrrorp, 98 Joys 

Dr. C. J. Ayer: Dear ae aery shy a 
from a painful and dangerous disease by oad 
icine, gratitude prompts me to send you this ack me 
edgment, not only in justice to you, but for the is 
formation of others in like afiliction, ees 
A slight cold upon the lungs, neglected at first, bee 
came so severe that spitting of blood, a violent pes , 
and profuse night sweats followed and fastened ~ 
me. I became emaciated, could not sleep, was ti 
tressed by my cough, and a pain through may ch nd 
and in short had all the alarining symptoms of “a 
consumption. No medicine seemed at all tp oar 
my case, until I providentially tried your CHERRY 
PECTORAL, which soon relieved,” and now hy 
cured me. ; 


Yours with respect, E. A. STEWART, 


Axpany, N. Y., April 17, 1948, 
Dr. Ayer, Lowell: Dear Sir—I have for years been 
afflicted with Ashma in the worst form ; so that I hare 
been obliged to sleep in my chair for a larger part of 
the time, being unable to breathe on my bed, | 
had tried a great many medicines to no Purpose, Un 
til my Physician prescribed, as an experiment, your 
CHERRY PECTORAL. ; 
At first, it seemed to make me worse, but in loss 
than a week I began to experience the most gratify. 
ing relief from its use; and now, in four weeks, the 
disease is entirely removed. I can sleep in my bed 
with comfort, and enjoy a state of health which I had 
never expected to enjoy. 
GEORGE S, FARRANT, 
Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mas, 
and sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine, 
Sept. 20 tD13 





DRS. CLARK & PORTER'S 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA 


PREPARATION of extraordinary power, for 

the cure of Scrofulous Affections, Humor o 
every description, secondary Syphilis, ill-conditiond 
Ulcers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood, Lr 
sipelas, general Debility common to Females, Cold 
Feet, sluggish Circulation, &c. A sure and certain cur 
or Serofulous Tumors on the neck, which it will 
never fail to remove, if taken according to directions, 
and faithfully persevered in, 


For the Liberator. 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA. 

From numerous respectable testimonies setting forth 
the beneficial effects of Drs. Clark & Porter's Pa 
cea, we feel it a duty to recommend this popular met- 
icine to those afflicted with scrofulous humors, ad 
all diseases arising from an impure state of the blood. 
We know several persons who have tested the virtues 
of this panacea, and they consider it for the purposes 
for which it was designed, the best preparation ye 
offered to the public. It has been administered with 
success for chronic diseases of the liver and idneys 
and various other complaints, including pulmonary 
consumption, with ulceration of the lungs, as stated 
in the certificates of cures. We have no hesitation a 
saying that we believe the Anti-Scrofulows Panacea 
will do all that the proprictors claim for it, and ua 
it will take precedence of all other preparations 28 
in use. * * * This is a volunteer notice on the part 
of the writer, who has no other interest in the sales 
the medicine farther than the wish to make it more 
extensively known and appreciated. We are git @ 
learn that the increasing demand for Drs. Chass” 
Porrer’s panacea induced them to relinquish their 
old quarters in Carver street for the elegant and more 
spacious establishment No. 382 Washington ree 
Liberty Tree Block. Success to their enterprise 


derived much benefit from the use of 
tiljcate.— 
Sept. 6 
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Consumption! Consumpl0a: 
DR. FIELD, 
(Member of the Mass. Medical Society,) 


. at 

ELIEVING in the curability of ¢ Jonsumprron, pr 
B continue to devote himseif to the examina’ 
and treatment of ciscases of the Turoat, — . 
Lunes ;—also to Dysrersia and Liver ego 
being often connected with consumption, 
quently the cause of it. : 

{@” Office hours from 9 to 2 0 clock. 
GEO. FIELD, M D,, 

House, Bostos- 


te Having ch | ; 
this Panacea, we say ‘ditto’ to W's cer 
Ed, Lib. 





132 Court st., near the Revere 
Oct. 11 ly 
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JOHN A. BOLLES, anal 
10 Covrr Srreet, - « BOON 


Atlorney and Commissioner for Maine, oy Hong 
shire, Vermont, New Jersey, Pennsy 


BOOKS. 
BELA MARSH, 


No. 24 Connally 
HAS FOR SALE, 


NTHROPOLOGY ; or the ete! 
its bearing on War and Slavery, 

ments from the Bible, Marriage, 6% ° sup 
bution, Atonement and Government, on a! 
these and other social wrongs: in 4 ae Wright 
to a Friend in England. By Henry “ 
Price 25 cts. i _ a1 00 
Henry C. Wright's Auto -Biography- Brown 
Narrative of the Life of William w.. own, 

tive Slave, written by himself—?? - 
Bibb’s Narrative of American Slavery malt P 
The Church as it my = the —— 

very. By Parker Pillsbury—/?°™ ,. 95 
Narrative of the Life of Frederick gen vt p 
Nature's Divine Revelations, Sc- By _ 
Davis—$2 00. Also, The Pailowr 
Providences. A Vision. By the 
16 cts. 
The Great Harmonia, being @ 
tion of the Natural, Spiritual, 4 
verse. Volume Ist. The Physician 
Jackson Davis. 
May 24 
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